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Can you get 


each of your employes to 


BUY AN EXTRA $100 BOND 


in September? 


That's the problem. 
That's the job of the Third War Loan. 


The objective is to raise fifteen billion dollars. 
No one ever set out to raise fifteen billion 
dollars at one time before in all the history of 
the world. To raise that kind of money, you 
have to go where the money is . . . the idle 
money. 


72% of all the zd/e money is estimated to be in 
the hands of people who work for wages. 


They are the employes on your payroll and the 
employes on other business men’s payrolls. 


$ _ 


~ 


You are the quickest, most direct route to those 
millions of men and women. 


You know them. 
You have access to them. 
They a‘e your particular prospects. 


If you can get each of them to buy at least one 
extra $100 war bond (price: $75), in addition 
to their regular payroll deduction purchases, 
the Third War Loan will be a success. 

We are listing below some of the things you 
can do to help sell an extra bond to each one. 


Will you do them? 


«x x x « * 


HERE’S HOW TO DO IT! 


This brief outline was prepared expressly for your use by a nationally-known firm which re- 
cently directed a successful war bond selling drive among a large group of Koppers employes. 








You have undoubtedly served on some 
money-raising campaign in your city... 
for your favorite hospital, or community 
fund, or Red Cross. 


You know how those campaigns are 
organized. 


Organize one in your own plant or plants 
for the Third War Loan. 


1. Appoint a campaign committee, or 
have the labor-management committee 
appoint one. 


2. Head it up with a chairman who is 
aggressive and a go-getter. 


3. Have committees set up for each shop 
or each department. Organize them as 
teams, to compete with each other. 


Americans love competition . . . we love 


KOPPERS COMPANY AND AFFILIATES, 


to make a game of our work. Appoint 
leaders for all committees and give them 
military titles. 


4. Appoint a campaign manager whocan 
devote full time to the campaign until 
you reach your goal. 


§. Start with a big rally. Get your local 
Army or Navy office to send officers and 
men to take part in the rally, or have a 
returned war hero appear, for morale 
purposes. If you are working on war 
work make some special shipment as part 
of that rally. 


6. Put up exhibits and posters around the 
plant which you can get from your local 
War Loan headquarters. 


7. Have a bulletin board on which you 


can post daily the percentage of employes 
who have signed up in each department 
or on each team. 


8. Have some newspaper publicity about 
what you are doing. It will encourage 
your people and will help the company, 
too. Tell the publicity director of your 
local War Bond campaign what you are 
doing. 

9. Where employes are unable to afford 
a $75 expenditure for a $100 war bond, 
encourage them and members of their 
families to sell war stamps to their friends 
and neighbors and credit these sales 
against the team total. 


10, End the campaign with a rally and 
honors or prizes for the biggest producers 
or hardest workers. 
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HILL DIVER 


A typical exampre of B. F. 


HIS is a hill with a 90% grade! 

You'd probably never think of 
driving your car down its rubble-rutted 
slopes. But to our army men it’s all in 
a day’s work. Where they are fighting, 
in the Far North, the South Pacific, or 
the Mediterranean area, roads are often 
where you make them—down moun- 
tains, across ravines, over plowed fields, 
and through jungle growth. 

It takes more than sheer nerve to 
travel such routes. Men and machines 
alike must undergo merciless jarring, 
jolting, lurching, and pounding. Tires 
are twisted and strained with forces 
pulling the rubber in all directions 
at one time. It makes driving over 
curbs seem like nothing at all! Yet 


Goodrich leadership in tires 


tires on army trucks just can’t give up. 

B. F. Goodrich makes tires for all 
types of army vehicles—special combat 
tires that don’t go flat even when rid- 


dled by machine gun slugs, 
Lt 





tires for gun carriages, 
scout cars, supply trucks, 
and ‘‘square tires’’—endless 
band rubber track for multi- 
purpose half-track vehicles. 

B. F. Goodrich also makes 
tires today for all essential 
civilian needs. Many of 
these B. F. Goodrich 
Silvertowns available to you 
are the same type tough, 
long-wearing rubber ‘‘hus- 


Whe Ct pee 


BFGoodrich @ 


FIRST IN RUBBER 


woe Awards to 7 plants 


kies’’ supplied to the army. Remember 
this when next you need tires for your 
trucks. Make Silvertowns your first 
choice for extra service and extra value. 
See your B. F. Goodrich Dealer first. 

















Gasoline. It is inevitable that less gaso- 
line will be available for civilians as 
military fuel requirements increase, said 
the Petroleum Administration for War. It 
outlined military needs for “literally 
oceans of 100-octane and other engine 
follows: 30.6 cent of all 
produced east of the Rocky 
Mountains in the last six months of 1943: 
37.6 per cent in 1944; 39.6 per cent in 1945. 

On the current situation, PAW 
gasoline consumption in the Midwest and 
Southwest not decreased, the East 
Coast still is using more than its weekly 
allocations of gasoline, local shortages still 
are noticeable. But the Office of Price 
Administration voiced hope that the 
pleasure-driving ban could be lifted early 
in September and prepared to 
special rations for service men on furlough 
and for motorboats. 
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Draft. Selective Service Director Hershey 
forecast a need for drafting 446,000 pre- 
Pearl Harbor fathers this year to meet 
Army and Navy schedules. Representative 
Van Zandt (Rep.), of Pennsylvania, called 
for induction of 4-F registrants fit for 
limited duty before fathers are inducted. 
Selective Service revealed that 37.8 per 
cent of the 5,043,135 men sent to induction 
stations up to Nov. 30, 1942, had been 
rejected for physical reasons. Justice De- 
partment announced 6,116 convictions for 
violation of draft rules out of 200,000 
complaints received up to June 30, 1943. 


Trade agreement. A reciprocal trade 
agreement between the United States and 
Iceland was signed at Reykjavik. The 
treaty is the thirty-second agreement con- 
cluded under the Trade Agreements Act. 


Legal dispute. Possibility of a U.S. 
Supreme Court test of military power 
over civil authorities was reported follow- 
ing a dispute between Lieut. Gen. Robert 
C. Richardson, Jr., commander of the 
Hawaiian Department, and Federal Judge 
D. E. Metzger. Gen. Richardson refused 


The March of the News __ 


to free two U.S. citizens of German an- 
cestry who petitioned Metzger’s court for 
writs of habeas corpus, on the grounds that 
martial law still holds in Hawaii despite 
recent relaxations of restrictions. 


Recognition for French. Formal recog- 
nition of the de Gaulle-Giraud French 
Committee of National Liberation 
announced in quick succession by Britain, 
Canada, China, Russia and the United 
States. With the exception of Russia, the 
Allied governments recognized the Com- 
mittee as administrator of those French 
territories that acknowledge its authority, 
but not as a government of France. Russia 
characterized the Committee as the “ 
sentative of the state interests 
French Republic.” 
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Tires. Essential civilian users will get 
17,000,000 passenger-car tires this year 


and 30,000,000 in 1944, announced Rub- 
ber Director William M. Jeffers. He added 
that rubber production is proceeding satis- 
factorily, and that the nation will be “out 
of the woods” in the near future on essen- 
tial rubber products. However, OPA said 
the shortage of new truck tires is increas- 
ing and instructed rationing boards to is- 
sue used-tire certificates when possible. 


Food. War Food Administration acted to 
forestall another potato shortage next 
winter and spring. Support prices payable 


after December 1 were raised above au- 
tumn rates to encourage growers and 


handlers to hold their crops in storage 
until eligible for the higher prices. At the 
same time, WFA reserved the right to re- 
deem potatoes from dealers who bought 
stocks with Government loans, for 
than the loan value. Such action would 
enable the Government to force potatoes 
out of storage any time and anywhere a 
potato shortage threatened. The Govern- 
ment’s loss in such action would amount 
to a subsidy. Farm observers pointed out 
that this method could be applied to any 
commodity in short supply. 
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No Achilles Heel 


This slashed-in-two Flying Fortress* 
theoretically should not fly. There had 
been stiff fighter opposition. In the 
melee, a Messerschmitt, crazily out of 
control, crashed into it. 


The German plane was destroyed 
on impact. The Fortress’ fuselage was 
tipped diagonally from top to bottom. 
Control surfaces were carried away. The 
tail gunner, suddenly imperiled in his 
wabbling section, crawled forward over 
the narrow floor structure that held the 
parts together. And the Fortress flew 
steadily for an hour and three-quarters 
—back to her base for a perfect landing! 





Often the question is asked about 
Boeing Fortresses: “How can they do 
it?” One Fortress came home with 2000 
bullet holes, and with big areas of both 
wing sections shot away. Another had a 
hole in the fin “large enough for the 
navigator to walk through.” Others have 
come in with rudder and elevator con- 
trols sheared by gunfire. 

How can they do it? 

One reason is Boeing design. The 
Fortress has no Achilles heel, no highly 
vulnerable spot for the enemy to attack. 
No single structural member has to carry 
the entire load for its section; even when 


Back the Attack—with War Bonds 


large portions of the plane are badly 
damaged, the Fortress usually is strong 
enough to remain aloft, fight off its 
enemies, and return home. 


There are other reasons, of course — 
many of them. But they all stem from 
what has been termed the integrity of 
Boeing products. Soundly and conser- 
vatively engineered, honestly built, these 
products always have done more than 
has been expected of them. True today, 
it likewise will be true in peacetime to- 
morrow ... if it’s “Built by Boeing” it’s 
bound to be good. 


DESIGNERS OF THE FLYING FORTRESS + THE STRATOLINER .* PAN AMERICAN CLIPPERS BOE I NG 


"THE Terms * 


FLYING FORTRESS'* AND ““STRATOLINER'® ARE REGISTERED BOEING TRADE-MARKS 














BUY WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 


“The earth and I are friends now” 


Last year I never thought of the earth 
except as something to walk on. But 
in the spring I turned up sod and 
planted seed. Summer—grubbing for 
weeds and watching things grow — I 
got friendly with the land. 

Well, it’s autumn now. The crop 
wasn’t big — but fair enough, ... And 
something good has happened to our 
family! We’ve weeded and watered 
and hoped together. And said our 
table blessing over our own harvest. 

It seems to me that my family has 
come back to some important things. 
Come back to one another — and to 
our good soil. Come back to being 
neighbors with the family whose garden 





row begins where ours leaves off. 
We're all closer now. Closer to the 


men whose prayers sO much more 


than ours — are tied to earth and sun 
and the early frost. We know now 
what’s in a farmer’s mind when his 
fields are sick with blight. We know 
how he feels when his eyes look up 
for rain. 





Yes, now we know something about 
this earth. Respect it. And respect the 
people who tend it. And we know that 
the fruits of the earth which we used 
to take for granted — bread and milk 
and green things—are hard-earned and 
hard-won. 

This is our land, As it was so many 
years back — when the harvest of the 
land alone sustained our people. 

Our land... 


our harvest. 


In appreciation of the big job being 
done by our partners, the professional 


farmers of America . . . and by the 
new millions of amateur farmers, this 
message is presented. 


Dedicated to the wider use and better 
understanding of dairy products as 
human food ... as a base for the de 
velopment of new products and me 
terials .. . as a source of health and 
enduring progress on the farms and 
in the towns and cities of America. 





—— 





NATIONAL DAIRY 


PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
AND AFFILIATED COMPANIES 
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NEUWSGU AIG Washington, D. C. 


It is not wise to expect too many changes to come from this war, to look for 
many basic shifts from prewar ideas, to expect a solution for all problems. 

The postwar reform and reorganization idea is being talked down. Emphasis 
instead is on restoring much of the status quo, on avoidance of revolution, on 
rebuilding old trade lines, old empire connections, on avoiding too much change. 

That had not been Mr. Roosevelt's original idea. 

But: It is most important to be aware of the President's new attitude, to 
try to understand what is going on to influence the White House course. 











What's happening simply is this..... 

First, Mr. Rocsevelt is forced to look for support to assure his control of 
the 1944 nomination convention. Mr. Hull, Mr. Byrnes can marshal that support. 

Second, Mr. Roosevelt is forced to look to Congress for approval of any 
plans for postwar, must not get out of step with voters. Attitude in this Con- 
gress is conservative; is in line with Mr. Hull, not with Wallace, Welles. 

So: The President temporarily is recasting his ideas, reshuffling the men 
who speak with authority around him. He is cautious on postwar plans. He is 
talking down reform. He's moving a little to the right of Britain's Churchill 
on Russian policy, on policies affecting North Africa, Italy, France. 

There's beginning to be a little note of what might be called imperialism 
for want of a better word. Maybe U.S. should lead much of the world. 

All of this may change later. It depends on public reaction, on evidences 
of voter support for a world police force, a world currency, a world political or- 
ganization with real power, a world reduction in armaments, etc. 

Mr. Roosevelt seems determined not to get out of step with the voters. 

















To be more specific on peace issues raised to date..... 

Food: No agreement on anything but generalities. British need for cheap 
food clashes with U.S.-Canadian-Australian desire for production control and for 
minimum guaranteed prices. First conferences got nowhere. 

World money: Formal conference planned for this winter. U.S. and British 
plans nearer together but still rather far from full agreement. Issues concern: 
(1) role of gold; (2) center of control over exchange rates; (3) contributions. 

Refugee aid: Conference held. No tangible agreement. 

Relief and rehabilitation: U.S. Army running to date. Arguments concern 
policy control in a program for which U.S. provides the wherewithal. 

Air transport: Informal discussions, but no apparent agreement on U.S. 
right of transit in parts of British Empire, in Dutch Empire, in Russia. 

Merchant shipping: U.S. defense policy appears to call for postwar merchant 
marine of at least 15,000,000 tons, a policy of carrying at least 50 per cent of 
U.S. foreign trade in American ships. That creates some problems for others. 

World police force: Not even in the official discussion stage. New idea 
seems to be that maybe U.S.-Britian may do most of this job. 

New boundaries: Experts are at work, but that's all. 

World investment bank: A U.S. plan is rather far advanced. But: As with 
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NEWSGRAM--TOMORROW-- (Continued) 
world money plans, this must have Congress approval before it means much. 


Issue of postwar Lend-Lease payment is all cleared up. It isn't an issue. 

That's because Mr. Roosevelt promises that no repayment will be required; 
that there is to be no World War II counterpart to the war debt issue. 

This means that $14,000,000,000 of Lend-Lease debt is assumed now by the 
U.S. taxpayer. It means that an added $1,000,000,000 of Lend-Lease cost is as- 
sumed each month that the war is continued on its present scale. 

Also: The President's promise may open the way to very great transactions 
in postwar; may be the means for distributing vast quantities of U.S. supplies 
that will be left over when war ends. There'll be an estimated $15,000,000,000 
in clothing, food, other consumer goods. There'll be many more billions in form 
of machinery, trucks, jeeps, tanks and all other kinds of war materials. 

Idea is that these goods might overhang U.S. markets; might have an effect 
on postwar business at home. Lend-Lease would be a means of giving away goods 
to rehabilitate Europe and parts of the Far East. It is being talked about. 

There is this other point. It is being raised by responsible officials. 

It concerns U.S. ability to fight another major war without serious effects. 

The point raised rather quietly now is this..... 

U.S. is pouring out its basic resources lavishly in this war; is dipping 
deep into its oil, iron ore, copper, bauxite and other minerals, far deeper than 
any other area in the world. Resources are sacrificed without stint, not only 
for U.S. troops but for the armies of the rest of the Allied world. 

And: Crude oil, high grade iron ore, hard lumbers, copper, bauxite may not 
be left in quantities sufficient to fight a war on the scale of 1965. That is: 
Those, and other materials may not be left within the confines of U.S. itself. 

An idea is developing that this country, like Britain, may be forced to 
maintain an air and naval force sufficient to assure access to resources of other 
areas, may permit no revival of the idea of self-sufficiency for the U.S. future. 























When it comes to the present war.....QOutlook still is this: 

Russia will drive back, but will not destroy, Germany's main armies in 1943. 

U.S.-Britain will push ahead all through the Mediterranean area; will hit 
the new German empire where it is most vulnerable, least defensible. 

Bombing out of Britain will rise to a new high tempo; will blast some big 
cities off the map; will cripple more and more of the German war industries. 

And: By early 1944, the stage should be set for full-scale invasion. 

A growing idea is that the war against Germany will not end until U.S.- 
Britain show that they can start a large army down the road to Berlin. 

As for the Far East..... 

A Burma campaign, a campaign to outflank the Japanese on the Malay barrier, 
will be rather slow in getting under way. Shipping still is a problem. 

A drive against more of Japan's Pacific islands is to be expected. 




















To turn to the field of domestic affairs..... 

The coming draft of fathers is producing less than expected repercussions; 
is probably a reflection of the idea that men drafted now may not actually 
fight. And: View is spreading that soldiers will get the best of it in postwar. 

End to the pleasure driving ban isn't to solve the gasoline problem. If 
the East takes to driving much more it will have new shortage troubles. 

Fuel oil supply situation in most of the East looks fairly favorable. 

Your Christmas shopping this year may be rather sketchy. Store inventories 
are declining. Even so, more goods are available than anyone had expected. 

It is harder and harder to recruit women workers as family income rises. 

Also: The idea that war may end before too long is slowing the shift of 
workers to war jobs in spite of higher pay. War jobs seem insecure. 

















See also pages 16, 21, 41. 
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A war can last 
one minute too long. 
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A man can get killed just as dead on the 
last day, the last hour, the last minute 
of the war as he can at any other time. 


If American troops are delayed in their 
advance because we at home fail to pro- 
duce the supplies they need on time, then 
we are guilty of prolonging the war, 
lengthening the casualty lists. 

The great majority of American in- 
dustrial workers, owners and managers 
realize this grim fact. They are working 
night and day to win the war and win it 
as quickly as possible. They do not want 
this war to last “a minute too long” for 


a son, brother, husband, sweetheart or 
friend. 


The point for all of us to remember is 
this: Even when the newspapers tell us 
of new Allied victories on the fighting 
fronts we must not slacken our pace on the 
home front. We must do all in our power 
to shorten the war, to save lives. 


ETHYL CORPORATION 
Chrysler Building, New York City 


Our war job is manufacturing Ethyl fluid for im- 
proving the antiknock quality of fighting gasolines 
—and delivering it on time. Ethyl workers have 
been awarded the Army-Navy “E” for “outstand- 
ing achievement in producing war equipment.” 
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An 
RON FIREMAN 


STOKER 


is a Permanent 
Investment in 
Firing Satisfaction 





Sound Design and Quality Construction 
Iron Fireman is correctly designed and preci- 
sion built for long years of dependable service. 


Engineered Installations 

Your stoker is an integral part of your power 
or heating plant. A correctly engineered 
installation is vitally important. Iron Fireman 
installations are the results of many years of 
combustion engineering experience. 


Low Upkeep . . . Good Service 

Iron Fireman correct design and installation 
results in long, trouble free life, with very 
low maintenance and upkeep costs. Ample 
and complete stocks of precision replacement 
parts, which fit accurately when installed, are 
available. Users get prompt, efficient service. 


Economical Operation 

Iron Fireman burns coal automatically, with 
top efficiency. Substantial savings in fuel 
bills and boiler room labor are the result, as 
thousands of Iron Fireman owners will testify. 


Give Iron Fireman an opportunity to show 
what can be done for you. on Fireman Mfg. 
Co., Cleveland, Portland, Toronto. Write or 
wire 3444 W. 106th St., Cleveland 11, Ohio. 


The well known Iron Fireman 





trademark is the user’s assurance 


of satisfactory performance. 


IRON FIREMAN 


Automatic Coal Stokers 





OUTSTANDING PERFORMANCE OF IRON FIREMAN 
STOKERS is the result of the application of sound prin- 
ciples of combustion and engineering. Coal is fired under 
forced draft, with automatic regulation of air and coal. 
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What you as a businessman CAN and CANNOT dp 


as a result of federal court 


YOU CAN, by applying to the War 
Production Board, obtain idle stocks of 
aluminum, copper and copper-base al- 
loys without deducting such purchases 
from CMP allotments. 


YOU CANNOT expect to be allowed to 
deduct a charitable bequest for estate tax 
unless the makes the 
bequest a definite command. A federal 
court recently held that no deduction can 
be granted for a charitable bequest if the 
bequest lacks legal certainty or reality. 


purposes testator 


YOU CAN buy any item of metal 
plumbing and heating equipment that 
costs less than $5 without WPB restric- 
tion. Previously, items costing less than $5 
could be sold without priority ratings only 
when such sales were part of an order 
totaling no more than $10. 


* * 


YOU CANNOT sell hides, kips or calf- 
skins without an OPA license. New rules 
also require brokers to send to OPA in- 
voices of all transactions in these products. 


“ = + 


YOU CANNOT remove all markings 
from rayon hosiery. Office of Price Ad- 
ministration has eliminated the require- 
ment that rayon hose be labeled Grade A 
or Grade B, but continues other marking 
provisions and present pricing regulations. 


* * a 


YOU CAN, if a member of the armed 
forces on active service on Sept. 15, 1943, 
put off making the tax return required of 
civilian taxpayers on Sept. 15. Internal 
Revenue Bureau grants members of the 
Army and Navy on active duty an exten- 
sion of time “for such period as may be 
necessary, but not beyond March 15, 1944.” 


* * * 


YOU CAN buy olive drab, clay or 
khaki-colored rubber boots, overshoes 
and ankle-fitting rubber boots without a 
ration stamp. OPA releases such rubber 
footwear from rationing and relaxes rules 
on below-the-knee lightweight rubber 
boots to make them available to workers 
even if they are not in essential industries. 


and administrative decisions. 


YOU CANNOT manufacture more tha 
one-half of the number of knit outerweg 
styles you made in 1941. To conserve ma. 
terials, WPB bans nonfunctional trim and 
frills of knit outerwear, including sweater. 
bathing | suits, mufflers and 
gloves, as well as limiting styles and el. 


headwear, 


ors in which such garments may be made 
* * & 


YOU CAN make deposits of  ratiop 
stamps in ration bank accounts in om 
envelope provided the stamps are of one 
rationing program, bear the same letter 
are attached together and worth a total of 
16 points. OPA adds that blocks of stamp 
consisting of two or more strips may ke 
enclosed in the same envelope even though 
the stamps are of different values. : 


YOU CAN obtain larger allocations of 
castor oil if needed for essential processing 
of metals, textiles, military protective 
coatings and fabric coatings. War Food 
Administration points to larger supplie 
of castor oil in inviting such requests for 
larger allocations. 


* * ce 


YOU CAN, under a WPB ruling, us 
your own or your customer’s rating and 
CMP symbol to get materials needed to 
repair and maintain equipment that you 
lease to another person under an agree. 
ment calling for its repair and upkeep. 


* * * 


YOU CAN apply to your nearest Motor 
Transport District Office of the ODT if 
you are a truck operator with a tire m- 
tioning certificate and unable to locate the 
proper tires within your county. Office of 
the Rubber Director will try to redistrib- 
ute tires so all certificates may be honored 
as quickly as possible after issuance. 


* ~* * 


YOU CAN obtain heating oil rations of 
less than 10,000 gallons for the coming 
winter regardless of whether your heating 
equipment is convertible to coal. Conver- 
sion no longer is required, by OPA, a 
though users who have already converted 
will not be eligible for oil rations. Both 
residential and commercial properties ate 
now covered in OPA’s new ruling. 





Conclusions expressed in these paragraphs are based upon decisions and rulings of 
courts and Government bureaus. In making their decisions, courts and bureaus conside 
many facts which, for reasons of space, cannot be set forth in detail. Tue Unirep Stats 
News, on written request, will refer interested readers to sources of this basic material. 
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Picture you at 20,000 feet... 


You are in a postwar 

airliner. You are fly- 

ing high above the 

storms...in air nearly 
twice as thin as at sea level ... in cold 
as low as minus 50°F. 

Yet you’re not the least dizzy. Your 
ears don’t pop. You are as comfortable 
and relaxed as in your own living 
room! 


This is not a dream. It is definitely 
the kind of air travel comfort you can 
expect in the AiResearch- pressurized 
cabins of postwar airliners. 

AiResearch engineers have been on 
this project since long before the war. 
In our giant “Stratolab.” they’ve cre- 
ated “altitudes” as high as 65.000 feet, 


ek) 
Py 
aE 


flying in living room comfort 


temperatures below minus 90°F and 
air that is eight times more rarified 
than on earth! 

Extreme conditions, yes; but these 
engineers have learned to control them. 
With the AiResearch-pressurized cab- 
in, they will literally maintain a low 
altitude inside an airliner’s cabin while 


the plane travels above 20,000 feet! 

And in the peacetime days that are 
ahead, our ever-widening experience 
with air control will contribute to your 
better living on the ground as well as 
in the skies. Keep AiResearch in mind. 
It is one of the newer trade names 
you’re going to learn to know well. 


AiResearch 


MANUFACTURING 


LOS ANGELES 


DiviStOn OF THE 


GARRETT 


COMPANY 


* PHOENIX 
CORPORATION 





“Where Controlled Air Does The Job”. Automatic Exit Flap Control Systems » Exhaust Heat Exchangers 


Engine Oil Cooling Systems Engine Airintercooling Systems « Supercharger Aftercooling Systems 








Weve Been Asked: 


HOW WAR CONTRACTS ARE TERMINATED 


(Businessmen who are engaged in war 
work are showing increasing interest in the 
Government’s procedure in canceling war 
contracts. Already, about 7,000 such con- 
tracts have terminated. However, 
this does not mean that sudden and wide- 
spread cancellation of war orders is in 
the offing. But the Army wants an under- 
standing among the nation’s businessmen 
of the procedure. For this reason, the War 
Department has issued detailed rules that 
will govern termination of its contracts for 
war materials construction which 
sometime in the future will involve vast 
sums of money.) 


been 


and 


The War Department declares that it will 
follow a policy of paying promptly and 
with a minimum of red tape the amounts 
that are due contractors as a result of ter- 
mination of their contracts. Provisions also 
are made for subcontractors to get prompt 
payments through their contractors. The 
Department promises to contractors “fair 
and reasonable” pay for work that has 
been done and for supplies furnished the 
Government under the contract. Consider- 
able authority in working out settlements 
is given to the War Department’s agent in 
the field who is known as the “contracting 
officer.” 


How will the War Department notify a 
contractor of termination of his con- 
tract? 


If you are a contractor, in event that one 
of your contracts happens to be involved 
in a termination and you feel that it is 
advisable to continue some part of the 
work that is ordered stopped, you should 
give your reasons to the contracting off- 
cer at once. 


What steps should a contractor take 
after he has received the cancellation 
notice? 


You should give immediate orders that 
work must be stopped on parts of the con- 
tract affected by the termination on the 
day that the order becomes effective. As 
soon as work is stopped, you should see 
that a complete inventory is taken. This 
should show items that are finished or in 
the process of being made and raw mate- 
rials and tools which you have on hand 
that were acquired in connection with the 
terminated contract. should be a 
separate list of Government-owned prop- 
erty which you have in your possession. 
Your report also should give recommenda- 
tions for disposal of items on hand that 
involved in the whether 
they can be used by your company, sold 
to others, ete. 


There 


were contract, 
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How are subcontractors affected by can- 
cellations? 


If you are a subcontractor, you usually 
will have to look to your prime contractor 
for your claims. Under standard Army 
war contracts, the War Department does 
not consider that there is a direct con- 
tractual relationship between the Govern- 
ment However, the 
Department’s procedure for winding up 
terminated contracts is based upon the 
principle that contractors will make 
prompt settlement with their subcontrac- 
tors. This is important because sometimes 
there may be hundreds of subcontractors 
involved in a major contract. 


As a subcontractor, you are supposed 
to receive prompt notice from your con- 
tractor of termination of a contract that 
affects you. Your contractor also is sup- 
posed to instruct you to terminate work, 
purchase orders, ete., that are involved in 
the contract. You will be expected to give 
to your contractor reports on costs, claims, 
inventories and other matters similar to 
the reports that the contractor must turn 
in to the Government. A contractor must 
check the claims of his contractors and re- 
port on whether they seem fair and reason- 


and subcontractors. 


able. 


What help does the Government give a 
contractor in winding up contracts? 


The War Department’s contracting officer 
and his staff of technical advisers are 
available for consultation. This officer can 
supply a copy of the Department’s Termi- 
nation Accounting Manual for Fixed-Price 
Supply Contracts to help in working out 
a settlement and the new Procurement 
Regulation No. 15, which is a guide for 
contracting officers. Many of the rules out- 
lined by the War Department are aimed 
directly at termination of lump-sum con- 
tracts. However, somewhat similar pro- 
cedure may be followed in cases of lump- 
sum construction contracts and cost-plus- 
fixed-fee and 
tracts. 


supply construction —con- 


Suppose you need money on the con- 
tract for operating expenses. Can you 
get part payment before final settle- 
ment is made? 


Arrangements usually can be made through 
the contracting officer for partial payment 
of the aimount under 
the terminated contract. But you and the 
officer must agree that at least the amount 
of the proposed partial payment is due to 
you. You may ask for this part payment 
any time after you receive notice of ter- 
mination of the contract. However, you 


owed a contractor 


must give the contracting officer defini, 
evidence to back up your claim. Par 
this payment may be designed to take eg 
promptly of the claims of your subeq 
tractors. 


How is it determined how much sill ; 
owed on a canceled contract? 

The regulations give the contracting offi¢ 
wide discretion in reaching a fair adjyg 
ment quickly and with as little technicalj 
as possible. It adds that the contractiy 
officer “may allow the contractor by wy 
of settlement such amount as will, in jj 
judgment, give the contractor fair, full ay 
reasonable compensation for the contry. 
tor’s costs, expenditures, liabilities ay 
commitments incurred in connection wit 
the uncompleted portion of the contrag. 
together with such reasonable allowane 
for profit on the uncompleted portion ¢ 
the contract as the contracting office 
deems just and equitable. . . .” 


This does not mean, however, that , 
contractor is supposed to be allows 
profit for work which was not actual 
done. For example; Suppose the totd 
profit on an uncompleted portion of 
contract would have been $100,000, { 
completed, and the part of the contrad 
not represented by completed articles js 
half complete; the contractor then would 
be entitled to $50,000 as profit. 


Suppose the contract in question involves 
a large labor force. What must be 
done with these workers? 


The Army and contractor are supposed to 
act jointly to try to keep employed ine 
sential jobs the workers who are dropped 
by contractors and subcontractors because 
of contract termination or cutbacks in 
production. The technical service of the 
Army will notify the regional office of 
the WMC of the situation and suggest, if 
possible, where the workers can be re-ei- 
ployed in war work. The contractor will 
asked to give notice to his workers and 
their union representatives. 


What happens if a contractor cannd 
agree with the contracting officer o 
terms of settlement? 


The standard termination clause in most 
Army outlines a formula by 
which the contracting officer is supposed 
to determine, on the basis of evidence be 
fore him, the amount to be paid the cor 
tractor on the uncompleted part of the 
contract. If the contractor is not satisfied. 
he may appeal to a higher authority in a 
cordance with procedure outlined in the 


contracts 


disputes clause of his contract. 
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OST: Sometime between 1830 and 1840, one 

old oaken bust of Daniel Webster. 

It’s somewhere in the attics, the cellars or the junk 
shops of this world. Whoever finds it will have, in 
addition to a priceless relic, an amazing document of 
American history ...a document carved in oak, 
Here’s the story: 

In 1820, a New England inventor named Thomas 
Blanchard carved the bust in the basement of the 
Capitol in Washington, and in so doing he literally 
shaped the course of our industrial destiny. .. . 
For he carved that bust by machinery ! 

He did it, with no small measure of showmanship, 
to establish his claim to a patent on the Blanchard 
“Gun Stock” or “Copying” Lathe, and so impressed 
was Daniel Webster at being thus immortalized by 
machinery that he lent his support to Blanchard’s 
cause. Quipped Rufus Choate, who opposed them: 
“Blanchard has ‘turned’ the head of Daniel Web- 
ster, so we need not wonder at his victory.” 

And with that historic pun was introduced the 
machine that first gave us mass production of gun 
stocks, axe handles, shoe lasts, and thousands of 


other odd-shaped objects — made possible by an 
amazing invention and a sly bit of “logrolling” with 
a lathe. 

* * * 

No one knows’ what ever happened to the old 
oaken bust of Daniel Webster, but the principle of 
Blanchard’s Gun Stock Lathe is known throughout 
the world today as one of the earliest and most im- 
portant of the basic machine designs developed by 
the great machine tool builders of New England. « 

Among the foremost of these, from the days of 
Daniel Webster to the present, have been the engi- 
neers of Jones & Lamson and its famous parent 
company, Robbins and Lawrence. History records 
that this company was able, with the aid of Blanch- 
ard’s Gun Stock Lathe, to completely tool-up the 
British Government with more than 150 standard 
and special machine tools for the famous Enfield 
Armory, in 1853. 

And history repeats. For Jones & Lamson preci- 
sion machine tools are in the front line of industry 
today, helping to supply the greatest arsenal of all 
time — the Arsenal of Democracy. 


Jones & Lamson 


SPRINGFIELD, VERMONT, U. S. A. 


Manufacturers of Ram & Saddle Type Universal Turret Lathes .. . 
- Comparators . . 
Dies and Chasers 


Profit Producing Machine Tools 


Automatic Thread Grinding Machines . . 


MACHINE COMPANY 


Fay Automatic Lathes ... 
- Automatic Opening Threading 
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Casting Steel 


IN THE WORLD’S 


LARGEST VALVE PLANT 


TEP into this Crane foundry devoted exclusively to 
S the manufacture of steel castings for valves and fit- 
tings. From the time the white-hot metal flows into the 
mold until the finished castings are shaken out, they are 
handled by a recently installed conveyor system, re- 
leasing countless man-hours to speed up production of 
equipment so necessary to fighting a global war. 

Only foundries with such enormous capacity can keep 
pace with the vastly increased demand for Crane prod- 
ucts. Today Crane Co.—long the world’s largest maker 
of valves—is larger still. 


When the war is won American manufacturers are 


assured that the newest engineering developments, the 


latest designed machines, the “know-how” and skill that 
intensive war production requires will be devoted to 
making high quality valves and fittings for an America 


al peace. 


CRANE CO., 836 5. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Illinois 
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RUSSIA’S TACTICS: 










ficial concern over 
Huence Soviet will wield 
trade and government 











Russia’s Stalin remains the great mys- 
ry man of this war. After all of the con- 
nces, all of the efforts at understand- 
, all of the missions to Moscow, Pre- 
ier Stalin in many ways remains today 
mysterious to President Roosevelt and 
mime Minister Churchill as to the man 
the street. 

Yet, in final analysis, some definite con- 
lusions are being accepted by high British 
d American officials. These conclusions 
pncern questions being asked as often by 
dinary people as by diplomats and mili- 
y men. Questions, and answers to them, 
s they appear at this time, are the ones 
that follow. 

} Might Russia make a separate peace? 
Officials of this country and Britain never 
have seen the basis for a deal between 
Russia and Germany after war started. 
The reasons are two: First, the Rus- 
sans cannot trust anybody now 



































EFFECT 
DN POSTWAR PLANS OF ALLIES 


Divergent Views as Threat to Settlement of World Problems 


Why doesn’t Russia help U. S. against 
Japan? The answer to this question is 
that Russia, above all else at this time, 
wants to avoid a war on two far-extended 
fronts. This country could not come to 
Russia’s aid in any effective way on land 
or sea at this juncture. Once Germany is 
defeated, however, the Russians will have 
every incentive to turn back to their 
neighbor in the Far East. 

Then, what about Russia in postwar 
planning? Here is where the big issues ap- 
pear. The question of a second front is 
currently agitated most often from Mos- 
cow. But British and American 
think that second-front talk will 
when military plans already made are car- 
ried out. Postwar other 
hand, threaten to bring a deeper cleavage. 
This explains why Mr. Roosevelt and Mr. 
Churchill are Mr. Stalin to a 
three-power conference before the year is 
out. 

Evidence keeps piling up that Mr. Stalin 
is not waiting for the British and Ameri- 
their 


leaders 


cease 


issues, on the 


inviting 


can leaders to show hand with re- 





gard to postwar matters. He is going ahead 
on his own. 

The recall of Ambassador Maxim Litvi- 
nov is regarded as a gesture showing the 
nationalist turn in the Stalin policies. Lack 
of harmony between Russia and the west- 
ern powers is revealed in numerous other 
ways. Critical statements are published in 
the controlled Soviet press. Miktary infor- 
mation is withheld. Diplomatic moves are 
made that conflict with those sponsored 
by the U.S. State Department and the 
British Foreign Office. In the United 
States, lack of harmony with Russia is 
reflected in the continued support given 
the Dies Committee to Investigate Un- 
American Activities and in the victory of 
Secretary of State Hull over Under Secre- 
tary Welles. 

Getting down to cases, here is the pic- 
ture in the various countries where Soviet 
policies appear to be in conflict with those 
of Britain and the United States: 

Germany. Mr. Stalin has encouraged 
the formation in Moscow of the “Free 
Germany Committee,” which in a 


manifesto calls for overthrow 





in power in Germany, and the 
Germans do not trust the Rus 
sians. Second, Russian suffering 
and hatred now are so deep that 
a deal is out of the question. 

Is Russia likely to win alone? 
This question is asked often here 
and in Britain. The answer inclines 
to the negative. A Russian victory 
inglehanded, while the United 
States and Britain are bombing, 
would open the door to a purely 
Russian peace. However, German 
fear of this victory and of Russian 
revenge is causing a concentra- 
tion of greatest German military 
strength against Russian armies 
that still are 1,000 miles from Ber- 
lin. It is probable that German 
strength in the West would be re- 
duced even further, opening the 
way to invasion, before a real 
break-through was permitted in 
the East. 
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A TRIFLE OBSCURED 


of the Nazi Government. He favors 
permitting Germany to remain a 
nation, with some kind of army. 
The policy of Mr. Roosevelt and 
Mr. Churchill calls for 
tional surrender” and complete dis- 
armament of Germany. They hold 
out no inducements for 
the Nazi regime. 
They want to postpone discussion 
as to what kind of regime should 
succeed the Nazis. 

France. Recognition of the 
French Committee of National 
Liberation by the United States 
and Britain is on a strictly limited 
basis, while Russia’s recognition of 
the Committee is all-out. The Rus- 
sian Government had been press- 
ing for recognition for two months. 
Russia wanted to send Alexander 
Bogomolov from London to confer 
with French officials at Algiers, but 
his departure was held up for sev- 


“uncondi- 


special 
overthrow of 
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RUSSIA‘S WAR: Suffering and hate precludes deal with Nazis 


eral weeks, reportedly on American inter- 
vention. Russia is strongly supporting Gen- 
eral de Gaulle as a French leader. Mr. 
Roosevelt and Mr. Churchill prefer Gen- 
eral Giraud. 

Italy. Revolution in Italy is discouraged 
by Mr. Roosevelt and Mr. Churchill. They 
declare that they want to prevent anarchy. 
The Soviet Government is reported to be 
encouraging the insurgent parties in North- 
ern Italy to revolt. 

Eastern Europe. Mr. Roosevelt and Mr. 
Churchill would like to see the Baltic 
states, Poland, Finland, Czechoslovakia 
and the Balkan countries retain their in- 
dependence, within the framework of a 
plan for general security. They were op- 
posed to the plan of President Benes, of 
Czechoslovakia, to sign a treaty of alliance 
at this time with Russia, and held up Mr. 
Benes’s departure for Moscow. Mr. Stalin 
regards the Baltic Eastern 
Poland as Russian territory. He wants to 
eliminate any threat of invasion of Russia 
via Finland. He is said to be ready to sign 
an alliance with Czechoslovakia. He wants 
Russian influence to be dominant in the 
Balkans. 

China. The Roosevelt-Churchill policy 
is to support the regime of Generalissimo 
Chiang Kai-shek. The Stalin policy is to 
encourage the Chinese Communist armies 
in the northern part of China. Recently an 
article in a Russian magazine charged that 
Chinese interested in 
getting ready to fight the Communists 
than they are in fighting Japan. Here is a 
potential civil war in the making, with 
Russia favorable to and the 
United States favorable to 
the other. 

Iran. Russian influence is now dominant 
in Northern Iran. Mr. Stalin may demand 
a warm-water port on the southern Iranian 


states and 


officials are more 


one side, 


and Britain 
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coast. But Britain and the United States 
are interested in the oil of Southern Iran. 
These divergent interests may hold the 
seeds of argument. 

Effect on U.S. policy. Russia’s tactics 
in acting on her own in all these different 
countries raise much doubt as to what her 
course will be toward world organization 
peace. And President 
Roosevelt finds that this uncertainty raises 
more doubts in Congress and among the 


to safeguard the 


people of this country as to whether it is 
wise for the United States to join any such 
organization. 

On the other hand, observers in close 
touch with Soviet affairs point out that 
uncertainty as to this country’s future 
course has much to do with Russia’s ten- 
dency to go her own way. Mr. Stalin, they 





RUSSIA‘S POSTWAR: Its ‘‘progress’’ may overshadow our “‘problems” 





i, 


declare, is strongly in favor of making » 
rangements in Europe that will guarant, 
peace. But, according to these souns 
Mr. Stalin feels that he cannot be al 
what Congress will do or what kind , 
administration will be in power after {j 
election next year. 

Mr. Roosevelt and Mr. Churchill hope 
that in a conference with Mr. Stalin a log 
step can be taken toward erasing at ley 
one of these two question marks, 


What about Russia’s postwar trade? =“ 
Not only in the governmental affairs of thy 
smaller countries is Russian influence ly. ; 
ginning to be felt. Predictions are ma — 
that after the war Russia also will don. - 
inate the foreign trade of the small cal 
countries lying near her borders. Russa b 
is expected to buy the principal export os 
products of those countries for processing as 


or resale. 


At bottom, however, the deep offic) 


: vie all, | 
concern is over Russia’s example. Wes 
First, Russia can make Germany wok Brit 


for her to replace destroyed goods, U.8 “yy 


and Britain cannot do the same witha ’ ber 
interfering with private trade. Her 
Second, Russia can keep full employ. hes 


ment, with Government running ever 


thing. U.S. and Britain may face serious plig! 
postwar unemployment problems, timi 

Third, Russia may give the appea-§ Brit 
ance of postwar progress as undeveloped ing. 
resources are exploited on a planned basi, as b 


often utilizing war-developed transport pow 
and machinery. as fi 

The concern is that Russia’s exampk § sich 
may influence the populations of Europ, 
who may not see the other side of gov- 9 ishs 
ernment regimentation, denial of libe-} disa 
ties for individuals, lack of incentives and} at a 
inefficiency. fall 

Stalin senses these things and remains 
the world’s No. 1 mystery man. sma 


—Sovtoto lost 
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BEHIND BRITAIN’S FAITH IN AIR WAR 


Confidence That Bombers Can Soften Hitler’s Europe for Land Invasion 


Nazi planes, transport, 
industrial plants, home 
morale as Allied goals 


The bombers will talk a while longer 
over Western Europe before the rifles and 
the cannon of invading armies begin to 
speak. For a few more months, Josef 
Stalin’s appeal for a Western front is not 
to be granted. The Quebec Conference has 
given signs that first there must be further 
softening up of Germany from the skies. 

Back of the decision to let more, if not 
all, of 1943 go by before opening a new 
Western front in Europe is the faith of the 
British in bombing. That faith is shared 
by American air commanders, though not 
by all others of the American command. 
Here, in brief, is the story of what under- 
lies that faith in bombing. 

The British view of Germany’s military 
plight seems generally somewhat more op 
timistic than the American view. Many 
British officials believe Germany is totter- 
ing. Her once-great land power is regarded 
as being broken steadily in Russia. Her air 
power is being beaten on three fronts. And. 
as for the home front, the naming of Hein- 
rich Himmler as police dictator is seen as 
evidence that it, too, is cracking. The Brit- 
ish speak of Hitler as a doomed man, whose 
disappearance from the scene might come 
at any time. For Hitler, Mussolini’s down- 
fall is regarded as a sure omen. 

Final defeat of Germany at relatively 
small cost in British and American lives 
is thought attainable within a year, a few 
months more or less, provided British and 
American air forces are used in just the 
right sequence and in the most effective 
combinations. Before land invasion is 
launched, this is held to require some more 
months of air war on a tremendous scale. 
This is considered the way that Germany’s 
three remaining sources of strength—her air 
force, her land force, and the people’s con- 
fidence in the two—can be most surely and 
quickly knocked out. Allied commanders 
have worked out the plan in detail. 

In the air. More time is wanted to do 
tremendous air jobs. As to each one, Amer- 
iea’s growing air power is to be utilized. 
One big job is to whittle down Germany’s 
air force to the limit, so that landing 
troops will have little air opposition. This 
means knocking out more of Germany’s 
fighter plane strength. In three weeks on 
two fronts, 557 fighter planes were de- 
stroyed as against 183 Allied fighter planes 
lost. The bombers want more time to blast 
Germany’s aircraft factories. 
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More time, too, is wanted to bomb Ger- 
many’s oil refineries. Those at the Ploesti 
fields in Rumania, and two or three of 
Germany’s dozen synthetic oil plants have 
been bombed. Germany’s oil output has 
been cut perhaps one-third. More time is 
wanted to bomb other key points, such as 
synthetic rubber plants, roller-bearing 
plants and transport bottlenecks 

While U.S. precision bombing in day- 
light will be pointing at the vitals of Ger- 
many’s power, and especially of her air 
power, British night bombers will be at work 


invasion job much easier and less costly 
On the land. The Russian armies and 
Allied land invasion of Southern Europe 
are counted on to bring Germany’s land 
power to the verge of destruction before 
French, American and British troops land 
on the soil of France. With adequate time 
for managing all the complex air and sea 
preparations, the land invasion, when it 
does come, is regarded as certain to suc- 
ceed. The chance that Hitler once had of 
winning a victory or a stalemate by smash- 
ing a premature invasion effort is gone. 





—Acme 


THE INVADER: Do British bombers speak basic English? 


on a job in which British airmen seem to 
have more confidence than Americans. That 
is the undermining of German morale. 

So far, the bombing offensive has been 
confined mostly to the Western one-third 
of Germany. By longer and longer bomb- 
ing ranges and by the intense offensive 
against Berlin itself, the British hope to 
convince the German people that every 
city in Germany is sure to suffer great 
destruction unless Germany surrenders. 

Finally, time is wanted to knock out 
German transportation and air defenses 
and to cripple land defenses in the actual 
zone of invasion, so that it virtually will be 
isolated when the invasion starts. 

In the airmen’s view, the big bombers, 
despite their losses, already have come 
through with proof of their power. If they 
are given a little more time, it is argued, 
these big bombers can make the rest of the 


There is little idea among Allied com- 
manders of winning against Germany by 
bombing alone. But there is confidence 
that, when Germany is confronted by 
strong Allied armies on three sides, and 
faces a prospect of more and more bombing 
as long as she holds out, she will see her 
plight as hopeless and will give up. 

The other side of this picture, of course 
is the danger of the presence now of two 
factors that in history have caused many 
promising military plans to go wrong. 
They are disagreement among allies and 
failure to follow up gains promptly. 

But the foregoing is the story back of 
the British faith in bombing. That con- 
fidence has induced the British and Ameri- 
can commanders to overrule Stalin for the 
present and to take the risks of delaying 
land invasion a few months longer. Air 
war is calling the signals for land invasion 
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STORY OF OUR FOREIGN POLICY: 
A CLASH OF PERSONALITIES 


Secretary Hull in Dominant Position After Long Conflict Over Idec 


Setback for Sumner Welles. 
Conservatives in control 
in State Department line-up 


President Roosevelt finds himself sid- 
ing again with Cordell Hull, his Secretary 
of State, when an issue of personality and 
power has arisen. For 10 years, the Presi- 
dent has, on occasion, made moves that 
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CORDELL HULL 
The South's voice... 


Mr. Hull’s do- 
main of foreign policy. Today, after the 
latest episode, Mr. Roosevelt finds himself 
siding once more with the Secretary of 
State. 

The retirement of Sumner Welles as Un- 
der Secretary of State, simply adds an- 
other chapter to a long story. In this 
latest phase, Mr. Roosevelt finds himself 
forced to get out of step with himself on 
the issue of the kind of world that shall 
follow this war. Mr. Welles spoke the 
President’s views on the postwar world. 
And by agreeing with the President, Mr 
Welles simply got himself into trouble. He 
is not the first to have gone that route 

In fact, the story of Mr. Roosevelt's ef- 
forts to side-step Mr. Hull goes clear back 
to the first year of the first New Deal 
term. Then, the President placed his close 


appeared to intrude on 
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adviser, Raymond Moley, on Mr. Hull's 
staff as Assistant Secretary of State. Mr 
Moley disagreed with Mr. Hull on policy, 
and Mr. Moley lost. In the years since 
then, the President often has worked 
through Mr. Welles, rather than Mr. Hull 

Mr. Welles was credited 
ship of the “Good Neighbor Policy,” 
toward Latin-American nations. He acted 
as the President’s personal emissary to 
heads of European states in the days be- 
fore Pearl Harbor when Mr. Roosevelt was 
trying to find a formula for ending the 
war in Europe. He represented the United 
States at the last conference of American 
nations. Frequently, he was a White House 
guest when questions of foreign policy 
were up for discussion. His speeches on 
policy were cleared and edited by the 
President, himself. 

Even so, Mr. Welles is losing out. 

At other times, Mr. Roosevelt has tried 
to by-pass the State Department by one 
stratagem or another. He used his close 
friend Harry Hopkins as a special envoy 
to other countries. He created a Board of 
Economic Warfare, headed by Vice Presi 
dent Henry A. Wallace, to do work that 
had been done by Mr. Hull’s Department. 
And Mr. Wallace, who, like Mr. Welles, 
speaks the President’s own views, later 
paid for that. 

The President also tried to establish an 
independent Office of Foreign Relief and 
Rehabilitation Operations under former 
Governor Herbert H. Lehman, of New 
York. Again, Mr. Hull moved in and took 
over. When a committee on postwar in- 
ternational air policy created, it 
brought another effort to move around the 
State Department. However, Mr. Hull was 
not to be outdone; he got the top position 
on that committee for A. A. Berle, Jr., an 
Assistant Secretary of State. Now, the 
State Department, through Dean Acheson, 
another Assistant Secretary, will supervise 
and co-ordinate all activities of American 
civilian agencies in conquered or occupied 
areas. 

The two big breaks, however, have been 
hetween Mr. Welles and Mr. Hull, and be- 
Vice President Wallace and Mr. 
Hull. The Secretary of State sharply criti- 
cized a speech made by Mr. Welles on 
May 31, in which he urged an interna 


with author- 


Was 


tween 


tional police force, a world court, an out- 
lawing of some armament and the crea 
tion of world economic machinery. He 





also objected to speeches on internation 
affairs by Vice President Wallace. 

All that is background, leading direeth 
to the latest episode. In that episode, hey 
is what has happened: 

Unsettled foreign policy. With Mr. Huj 
and Mr. Welles at odds, a stable, settle 
foreign lacking. Diplomat 
brought questions to the Department an 
left in confusion, with little accomplished 


policy was 
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SUMNER WELLES 
- - . forced a decision 


American agencies dealing with other na 
tions found themselves hampered. 

This was true, particularly, of the new 
Office of Economic Warfare, which had 
superseded Mr. Wallace’s Bureau of Eco 
nomic Warfare. Leo T. Crowley, the direc 
tor of OEW, decided that something 
should be done. He took his problem to 
James F. Byrnes, the Director of War 
Mobilization and to other high wartime 
officials. These men met on August 11 and 
decided that Mr. Welles must go and Mr 
Hull remain. By the following Monday, 
Mir. Roosevelt was convinced. 

The conflict between Mr. Hull and Mr 
Welles has been, in good part, one of per- 
sonality. In personality, they are opposites 

Mr. Welles. Mr. Welles, 50, was born to 
wealth and social position. Since boyhood 
he has been a close friend of Mr. Roose 
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DEAN ACHESON 
. . . declined 


velt. Like the President, he has a Groton- 
Harvard educational background. He is 
polished, urbane and suave, precise but 
fluent in speech, quick and incisive in ap- 
praising situations and making decisions. 
He also is austere, cold and reserved—to 
outward appearances. 

Mr. Hull. Mr. Hull, 71, is of homespun, 
rugged Tennessee mountain stock. He edu- 
cated himself by his own efforts and labor- 
iously climbed the political ladder. Mr. 
Hull is slow-moving and deliberate. But, 
behind a benign exterior, he is aggressive, 
alert to slights, insistent upon the value 
of his ideas. Those who disagree with him 
he often considers personal foes—his col- 
leagues in Congress saw that years ago 
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BRECKINRIDGE LONG 
The conservative approach .. . 
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In addition to these differences of per- 
sonality, the conflict is also one of ideas. 

Mr. Hull’s ideas. Mr. Hull long has held 
that cutting tariffs and removing artificial 
trade barriers was enough to assure peace 
and international prosperity. In the post- 
war world, he does not want to go much 
beyond that. He shies away from close 
collaboration with Russia. A conservative, 
he has been out of sympathy with much 
of the New Deal domestic program. 

Mr. Welles’s ideas. Mr. Welles, as 
noted, goes much further. He favors inter- 
national co-operation of the fullest sort. He 
considers Mr. Hull’s views narrow and out- 
moded. Where Mr. Hull held back, Mr. 
Welles has been a foremost exponent of 
close collaboration with Russia, both now 
and after the war. But Mr. Welles was 
quietly in disagreement with the President 
on policy toward the de Gaulle and Giraud 
factions. Mr. Welles favored de Gaulle. 

Cliques within the Department. The 
State Department seethed for months. Its 
top officials took sides. 

The personalities involved: 

James C. Dunn, State Department ca- 
reer man, socialite, man of wealth, culti- 
vated Mr. Hull, took his side, kept Mr. 
Hull’s anti-Russian feelings active, led the 
anti-Welles clique. He is one of Mr. Hull's 
“political advisers.” 

Breckinridge Long, Assistant Secretary, 
conservative Missouri Democrat, sup- 
ported Mr. Dunn. 

A. A. Berle, Jr., Assistant Secretary and 
supervisor of foreign financial arrange- 
ments, idea man for presidential speeches 
backed the Dunn-Long group on Russian 
policy, Mr. Welles on other matters. 

Dean Acheson, Assistant Secretary and 
supervisor of foreign trade and commerce, 
New Dealer in most matters, sided with 
Mr. Welles—but quietly. He declined to 
mix in the general State Department melee 

The result. Among the top State Depart- 
ment men, Mr. Welles had the full support 
of the silent Mr. Acheson only. The others, 
the Dunn-Long group, emerged trium- 
phant, and to all outward appearances are 
now, with Mr. Hull, in a position to shape 
foreign policy in accordance with their own 
conservative ideas—ideas with which the 
President is plainly in disagreement. 

Now, why should this happen? 

The Southern conservatives. Despite 
contrasting views, Mr. Roosevelt clings to 
Mr. Hull because the latter wields a pow- 
erful influence among the Southern con- 
servatives in Congress. Whatever comes 
out of this war must be approved by Con- 
gress. Southern Democratic support may 
be vital. Mr. Hull can get that support 
for the President. In other words, Mr. Hull 
has political power which the President 
finds valuable; Mr. Welles has not. 

But the President may not let Mr. Welles 
slip out of the picture altogether. There 
are ties of friendship and long association. 
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ADOLF BERLE 
. . . divided 


In addition, Mr. Roosevelt has a high re- 
gard for Mr. Welles’s ability, and so may 
be expected to find a new post for him 
Mr. Welles, in the end, could even become 
head of the American peace mission 

That is the situation, as those most 
closely in touch with the situation see it, 
a situation that raises the question of how 
much Mr. Hull’s ideas will influence the 
kind of peace that follows this war. In- 
tervening developments will be important. 
The trend of popular opinion could bring 
Mr. Hull out second best. And next year’s 
election campaigning probably will stress 
and may partly shape foreign policy. 

But, for the present, Mr. Hull and his 
ideas are dominant. 
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JAMES DUNN 
. « . by-passed the collaborationists 
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New Blows at Japan: 


Master Plan for Pacific 


How Present Moves Fit Into Long-Range Strategy of U. S.-Britaiy 


Defeat of Germany will be 
signal for the launching 
of an all-out offensive 


The master plan at last is made for win- 
ning the war in the Pacific. The new pat- 
tern, a product of the Quebec Conference, 
replaces all the previous planning that was 
wrecked by Japan’s early victories. The 
new Roosevelt-Churchill strategy consists 
of two parts. 

The short-time phase. This phase deals 
with the fighting in the period between 
now and the date that Germany is beaten. 
This is the part of the plan that has cap- 
tured public attention. It is the part that 
calls for quick action. This part is drama- 
tized, too, by selection of Lord 
Mountbatten, British Commando leader, 
as supreme commander of all Allied forces 
in Southeast Asia. 

Yet, actually, this phase calls for only 
limited offensives in 1943, 1944 and _per- 
haps 1945 by forces of restricted strength. 
In Burma, a campaign is planned to recap- 
ture Rangoon, to retake the Burma oil 
fields and eventually to reopen the Burma 
Road into China. In the Pacific, drives are 
in prospect to seize the Japanese bases at 
Rabaul and on Wake and Truk islands. 


All these objectives are remote from Japan 


Louis 


itself. They are important because they 
mark out the direction of the bigger cam- 
paigns to come. 

Behind the scenes at Quebec, President 
Roosevelt, Prime Minister Churchill and 
their advisers projected the lines of these 
limited offensives into the ultimate cam- 
paigns toward fundamental objectives. 

The long-time or final phase. This 
looks forward to the day when Germany 
is beaten. Then, all available sea, air and 
land forces can be used against Japan. 

This phase covers the fighting in 1945, 
in 1946, in 1947 or longer if need be. In- 
cluded in it are plans for offensives that 
will smash through Japan’s defense lines, 
cut her off from her captured empire, at- 
tack her Navy and her land Army, and 
strike directly at Japan itself. These are 
the blows that are designed to bring about 
ultimately the complete defeat of Japan. 

The two parts of the master plan are, 
therefore, studies in contrast. One provides 
for very limited operations, all of them 
preliminary to the big show. The other 
provides for movements of navies, armies, 
air fleets and surface fleets on a scale never 


before known. 

The United States, Britain and their al- 
lies may be able to send forces against 
Japan that will be five times the size of 
her Navy, six times as big as her cargo 
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PHILIPPINE PRESIDENT QUEZON 


They have a date in Manila 
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fleet and ten times as big as her air flee 
Yet, war is a gamble. Many times in his 
tory huge forces have been smashed } 
small forces, and the Allies do not com 
Japan beaten until her military poy 
actually is destroyed in battle. 

Therefore, the second and hidden phase 
of the Pacific war plan is the most vitj 
and conclusive. Wrapped up in it is th 
story of the final chapter of World War] 
The blueprints, of course, are secret, But 
the main lines of action are made clear by 
the direction of the opening moves, _ 

Three spheres of action. The ney 
moves at Quebec divide the war against 
Japan into three great spheres of action, 
One sphere, consisting of most of the Py 
cific, is assigned to the U.S., Australia and 
Canada. A second sphere, in Sautheat 
Asia, belongs chiefly to the British, helped 
by native Indian troops. A third sphere ke. 
longs to China, and it is to plan the can- 
paigns that will open supply lines into 
China that Lord Mountbatten is expected 
soon to go to Chungking to confer with 
Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek. 

This division into three spheres gives 
to the United States the biggest share of 
the responsibility for naval war against 
Japan. This means that the United States 
naval air arm is going to be in the thick 
of the sea and air war that is coming in 
the Pacific. If the U.S. wins this sea-ar 
war, Japan’s naval strength will be dé 
stroyed. A naval power and an island, - 
pan will be cut off from vital supplies. Her 
ability to beat off direct attack on her om 
cities and factories will be crippled. 

The division into three spheres als 
that Britain is assigned a com 
bined sea, land and air war in Southeat 
Asia. It means that China gets the jobd 
supplying big armies of land troops 
fight Japan’s large land force. The tak 
of equipping those Chinese armies fak 
to the United States and Britain. 

All in all, the most incredible expant 
of these three theaters of war and the gre 
magnitude of the forces that will have t 
be moved into position for the attack ® 
veal that the main task is no short-time 
job. Here is a closer look at the America 
side of the long-time task. 

American objective—the Philippines. 
All signs point to Aimerican selection ¢ 
the Philippines as the objective of a majt 
offensive. President Roosevelt has prot 
ised that, in the not too-distant future, 
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thick the Japanese will be driven out of those That is one purpose of the present op- Indies empire. An  Australian-American 
N§™¥ islands, and he has assured that an in- — erations in the Solomon Islands and New drive from Darwin through the Island of 
‘aa F dependent Philippines will be established Guinea. Those operations are pointed Timor could hasten the Japanese retreat. 
e de promptly after the Japanese are expelled. straight toward American capture of Ra- The wavering Japanese would be exposed 
1, de Gen. Douglas MacArthur has declared his _ baul, Japanese base on New Britain Island _ to a British drive on Singapore. American 
‘ Be determination to lead an American drive and one of the threats to the flank of an planes in the Philippines could patrol the 
'0¥2 F for liberation of the islands. American drive to recapture the Philip- seas to the coast of China. If the Ameri- 
' Moreover, all the current moves in the pines. From Rabaul and Wake, a pincer cans and British win naval and air mas- 
als T Pacific are such as to fit in with an Amer- could be closed on Truk, another threat tery over the South China Sea, that will 
he ican drive to recapture the Philippines. As to the flank of an American offensive mean opening a port into South China. 
re the map shows, such a drive would be toward Guam and the Philippines. Re- American weapons then would start 
si ® Faimed straight across the Pacific from moval of both threats is a natural Amer- pouring into China. China’s armies would 
ps ° Pearl Harbor and Midway. The first step ican objective. be equipped and launched on a drive 
a T vould be recapture of Wake Island. The The Japanese naval and air forces might against Japan’s land power. Air bases near 
ta | NOUld be recapture of Wa lan le he Japanese naval and air forces might —_ again pé ] , vases nea 
next would be the seizure of Guam, an- readily be so weakened by defeats in at- enough to bomb Japan would be in Ameri- 
| other American island now in possession tempts to defend Rabaul, Wake and Guam can hands. Japan would be threatened by 
= of the Japanese. that they would lack strength to stop the American thrusts from the north along 
ee But to seize and hold Wake and Guam final U.S. lunge toward the Philippines. the line of the Kurile Islands. Russia 
: will require amphibious and air operations Value of the Philippines. If and when, might join the war. 
ck® Fon a vast scale In fact, the Philippines hree years f *, Americ: Sucl jects ¢ vast they may see 
in st scale. In fact, the Philippines two or three years from now, American Such projects are so vast they may seem 
on are so vital to Japan that she might risk forces smash their way through all Japa- incredible. But once Germany is beaten 
a big part of her sea and air power to pre- nese opposition and successfully re-estab- and the Allied forces are in position to at- 
; vent the steppingstones from falling into lish themselves in the Philippines, this tack in the Pacific, the Allies will have a 
~ American possession. Therefore it will be country will recognize that Japan is close great preponderance of power. And, once 
ola sore for the T nited States to pro- to final defeat in the war. Japan starts to crack, she may be able to 
pout ec tone! of an operation so important Americans firmly entrenched in the Phil- prolong the struggle, but not to avert 
eal as a Philippine campaign. ippines would outflank Japan’s whole East complete defeat in the end. 
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Differences between English 
and French-speaking groups. 
Issue of army conscription 


' (This article is based on first hand 
observations of one of the editors of 
The United States News, who was 
present in Quebec during the Roose- 
velt-Churchill 


also visited other sections of Canada.) 


conferences and who 


Canada is generating postwar problems 
for both itself and the United States. The 
problems are both economic and political. 
War is changing Canada from an agricul- 
tural to an industrial nation. And war is 
whetting the old 
French and English-speaking Canadians. 
Prime Minister W. L. Mackenzie King is 
caught in the middle, between two surging 
new parties, each of which is cutting sup- 


differences between 


port away from him. 

Americans who traveled in Canada last 
week with President Roosevelt came back 
convinced of the impact that Canada’s 
change will have upon the U.S. They saw 
Canada’s rigid price controls, which have 
held fairly well, straining against the drive 
of America’s wobbling prices, less success- 
fully controlled. They expect more dra- 
matic effects, however, from the bitterly 
surging political undercurrents that are 
sweeping Canada — and which promoted 
the stage setting for Mr. Roosevelt’s trip. 

For Canada is sharply divided: Between 
what to do toward winning the war and 
what not to do; between French-speaking 
Catholics and English-speaking Protes- 
tants. Each thinks the other wants to dom- 


inate. Mr. King has tried to reconcile 
n Das ‘ 

these elements by seeking a middle road. 
r Now each looks upon him with suspicion. 
ft A Co-operative Commonwealth Feder- 

ation, with socialistic leanings, has been 
e 


injected into the situation. It is pick- 
e ing up strength rapidly in the English- 
speaking provinces. In the big, middle 
Canadian Province of Ontario, Mr. King’s 
- Liberal Party dropped 51 members in an 
election this month. CCF, new upon the 
horizon, rose there from zero to 35. 

That is the threat to his Party from 
the English-speaking side. In the past, 
Canada has been ruled by either the Lib- 
eral or the Conservative Party. There was 
little more difference between them than 
used to be between the Democrats and the 
Republicans. 

In such a regime, there was no chance 
to vote for a left-wing party on a national 
scale. 












That chance is approaching, its 








progress accelerated by a natural swing 
away from the government in power in 
time of war, and the feeling on the part 
of many English-speaking Canadians that 
Mr. King is being too «deferential to 
French-speaking Quebec. That Province 
has been a “solid South” for his Liberal 
Party since 1917. It provided a regular 
backlog of votes. 

One big reason was that the Liberal 
Party, after the anticonscription riots in 
Quebec during the last World War, pledged 
that it would not conscript soldiers to fight 
foreign wars. It was this pledge by his 
Party, and the balloted insistence by 
Quebec in a plebiscite that it be kept, 
which has deterred Mr. King from putting 
through such a law, even though the rest 
of Canada voted for general conscription 
for overseas duty. Still, French Canadians 
are not sure that the law will be withheld. 
And English-speaking Canadians say the 
French-speaking men are not enlisting in 
proportion to their population. 

Where the English-speaking Canadians 
are for all out aid to get on with the war, 
the French-speaking Canadians would hold 
back on aid to Europe. Quebec French- 
speaking citizens want to fight only for 
Quebec. They are true isolationists. 

The Bloc Populaire is the Party which 
grew out of the attitude of the French- 
speaking group toward the English-speak- 
ing group, whose language they disdain to 
learn, whose books they read only if trans- 
lated and approved by the clergy, whose 





CANADA’‘S HOME-FRONT TROUBLES 


Problems Raised by Conflict Over Politics and Attitude Toward War 


children 


they are forbidden to marry. 
A bitter distrust underlies the Bloc 
Populaire. Its symptoms have lain just 


below the skin for years. Its French- 
Canadian sponsors argue that Prime Min- 
ister King took Canada into war, and that 
he put over conscription, even though the 
broader application of the plebiscite-grant- 
ed power has not yet been used. One of 
its candidates in a by-election recently 
paused when a train passed. “Count the 
cars,” he said. “They are carrying goods 
to England. And what are we getting in 
return?” 

The Party, created by Maxime Ray- 
mond, of Montreal, after he split with 
Mr. King over conscription, now has five 
members. What will happen at the next 
election, which must come before midsum- 
mer of 1945, is problematical. 

But conscription will play an important 
part in its decision. 
Canada covers the whole field of working 
and fighting. As it stands 
are exempt. In Quebec Province, thou- 
sands of farmers used to go every winter 
into the north woods to cut timber. This 
winter many will not leave their farms 
for fear of losing draft exemption. That is 
one of the reasons why officials expect 
pulp and paper production to slump. 

And one of the ties that binds the Unit- 
ed States to Canada is made of paper. 
Reduction in timber cutting this winter 
would mean shorter paper rations next 
year, with smaller newspapers. 


For conscription in 


now, farmers 
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‘Secure Peace’: Our Return 
For Lend-Lease Billions 


President's View That Victory and Postwar Stability 
Will Be ‘Coin of Repayment’ for Aid to United Nations 


Outlay of $14,000,000,000 
surpasses our help to Allies 
during the last World War 


Lend-Lease materials and services worth 
more than $1.000,000,000 now are flowing 
out of the United States every month. In 
the first 28 the 
allies of this country have drawn out more 
than $14,000,000,000 in war aid. 

War loans to the allies of 1918 amounted 
to $10,350,000,000. the United States 
already has supplied more help to its allies 
this time than it did the last time in terms 


months of Lend-Lease, 


So 


of dollars—and much more in goods. Return 
from the last assistance 
to about one-fourth of the total. 
This time, no large repayment is in sight, 


payments war's 


amount 


though some allies are providing return 
goods and services on a small scale. 

Mr. Roosevelt now the 
the Government’s attitude about repay- 
ment, by saying flatly: “The Congress in 
passing and extending the Lend-Lease Act 
made it plain that the United States wants 
no new war debts to jeopardize the coming 


cue to 


gives 


peace. Victory and a secure peace are the 


only coin in which we can be repaid.” 

This implies commitments from Russia, 
Britain and other nations that bear on a 
secure peace. Investigation fails to reveal 
any commitments as vet by any nation as- 
the U.S. rights or 
other advantages concerning peace. 

Fact is, the U.S. is up against same 
problem as at the end of last war. It can- 


suring privileges or 


not easily accept goods in return for its 
war aid because they would compete with 
American labor and industry. Nations on 
the receiving end cannot pay for that aid 
in gold because they don’t have the gold. 

But this problem has no effect on the 
Lend-Lease operation today. A few figures 
show how vast Lend-Lease is growing. 

What Lend-Lease buys. Everything a 
nation needs to fight a war is provided for 
our allies by Lend-Lease. 

Munitions. About 15 per cent of U.S. 
war weapons went into Lend-Lease in the 
year ending July 31, 1943. Allied armies 
got 17 out of every 100 bombers we made; 
25 out of every 100 fighter planes; 22 out 
of every 100 light tanks and 36 out of 
every 100 medium tanks. 

Industrial supplies. America is helping 
its allies to build new industries, replace 
those devastated by war. About one-fourth 


22 


of all Lend-Lease is made up of industrial 
supplies; including steel and other metals 
for Russia and Britain, nearly $2,000,000,- 
000 worth of machine tools, heavy con- 
struction machinery, locomotives and rail- 
road equipment, gasoline, fuel oil and lu- 
bricants. Factories costing more than half a 
billion dollars have been built in this coun- 





BRITISH-AMERICAN HANDS ACROSS A BAG OF LEND-LEASE BEANS 
. in the ledger it reads: victory and peace 


try just to produce Lend-Lease supplies. 
Food. Every month, more than $100,- 


000,000 worth of foodstuffs leaves U.S. 
ports in Lend-Lease cargoes, mostly for 
Russia and Britain. Russia sometimes 


leaves weapons on the dock to make space 
in ships for food. Altogether, the U.S. will 
send one-tenth of its food to its 
allies in the year starting July 1, 1948. 
Where Lend-Lease goes. The United 
Kingdom has received 45 per cent of all 
Foodstuffs 
for one-third of the aid sent to 
the British Isles; industrial materials and 
petroleum products for the RAF and the 
British Navy account for almost another 
third. Weapons of all kinds account for 
most of the rest. The United States has 
performed for Great Britain shipping serv- 


about 


Lend-Lease shipments so far. 
account 


i 


ices and ship repairs costing $1 ,000,000,0% 
and now is providing her with 150 to % 
merchant ships to use during the war, 
Russia has received about one-fifth g 
the total Lend-Lease aid to date. We hay 
sent the Russians more than 3,000 planes 
150,000 motor vehicles; 190,000 field tek 
phones; more than 600,000 miles of tek 
phone wire; shiploads of aluminum, Copper 
steel; large amounts of chemicals and ey 
plosives for ammunition and bombs, }; 
are helping Russia to rebuild its railroad 
sending steel rails, automatic block-signg 
Complet: 
factories have been sent to the Soviey 


equipment and _ locomotives. 
along with acres of machine tools. 

All around the rest of the world, Len¢. 
Lease is making itself felt. Africa has bee 
crisscrossed with air ferry routes and aj. 


ae } 
—Forsythe, USDA 


Dotted around at strategic points 
are naval facilities, docks, supply base 
factories. Civilian 
clothing go to French North and Wes 
Africa. Meanwhile, India is getting too: 
and equipment for her growing munition 


ports. 


assembly food ai 


industry, while war weapons are stock 
piled at Indian ports. China receives smal 
supplies by air; a Chinese army is being 
equipped with U.S. Australia 
and New Zealand receive airplanes, tanks 
landing boats, guns and ammunition for 
their fighting men; machinery, tools ané 
raw materials for their factories; farm me 
chinery, seeds, canning and dehydrating 


weapons. 


equipment to increase food output. 

The trend is upward. There, in outline 
is the story of Lend-Lease so far. Every 
month, the supplies increase. 
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_— HIGHWAY TRANSPORT .: . VITAL TO VICTORY AND THE AMERICAN WAY OF LCIFE 





—_ Speaking of Shell Production 









































The “Little Red Hen” is a mighty big contributor to the war effort. 
In fact, eggs and poultry occupy such a prominent place on the menu Joseph B. Eastman, director of the Office 
7 Idi P : “ey Pr P : { Def Transportation, recentl 
of our soldiers, sailors, Allies and home folks that America actually SS. abd since, Paspage y 
ed hells th ; ’ stated: ‘‘Automotive Transportation is abso- 
points heeds more egg shells than cannon shell. lutely essential to the winning of the War. 
bass, § Nowhere are trucks more essential than in the poultry industry ... eee pwd raging ae 
ai to transport food, water and equipment on the farm . . . to carry poultry Join the U.S. Truck Conservation Corps 
Wes and eggs to market . . . to bring home feed and supplies in huge quantities. and keep your trucks 
t “ - wii in b ibl 
OOK = ~y c > - in best possibdie con- 
ates More than 71% of our poultry and 65% of our eggs are transported by dition. Your GMC 
stock truck, according to figures from leading markets. The real significance pe me —. 1s 
, " - _ : ™ pledged to help you. 
smal of these percentages becomes apparent when compared with the poultry 
beimg  industry’s staggering 1943 quotas of fifty seven billion eggs and four 
strala Fillion pounds of dressed chicken. 
tanks 
yn for 
al BACK THE ATTACK... WITH WAR BONDS 
nm me Buy at least One Extra Bond during the 3rd War Loan Drive 
rating 
utline, 
ms GENERAL MOTORS TRUCK & COACH 
DIVISION OF YELLOW TRUCK & COACH MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Home of GMC Trucks and Yellow Coaches . .. Manufacturer of a Wide Variety of Military Vehicles for our Armed Forces 
NEWS 
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HE’S the Executive... poor guy! 





The hurrahs and the headlines go to our 
fighters and war-workers. That’s okay with 
But folks sort of forget that the 
Executive is very much a part of this war, 
too! Without him, war production would 
bog down mightily. He’s the Planner... the 
Organizer... the Coordinator. 

He’s in a tough spot, is Mr. Big. He has 
to keep bailing when tough deadlines and 
material shortages threaten to swamp the 
production boat. He’s the fall guy when 


all of us. 


things go haywire. And manpower shortage 
is something for him to worry about...which 
he does. Boy! Does he need a helping hand! 
Yes...we’ve got that helping hand! It’s 
yours for the asking, Mr. Executive... and 
this is it: 
First... pick out your worst bottleneck... 


KARDEX Production Controls 
Procurement Controls * Per- 
sonnel! Controls * Progress 
Controls * Tool Crib Controls 
Machine Load Controls * Ma- 
terials Controls * Cost Con- 
trols and many others. 





orgotten Man of ’43 


that tough problem that keeps you worry- 
ing around the clock. Whatever it is... In- 
ventory, Personnel, Procurement or one of 
the others...call ina Remington Rand Sys- 
tems and Methods Technician to analyze 
your office or plant records and routines. 

His recommendations for correcting ex- 
isting evils may call for a Kardex Visible 
System to assure a more efficient control 
of planning for materials, machines, man- 
power...or all three. 

If the trouble lies in loose filing methods, 
the answer may be a Variadex Filing Sys- 
tem to provide instant availability of papers 
even with a depleted office staff. 

No...this Remington Rand Technician is 
no miracle-man. But he is trained to rec- 
ognize, analyze and prescribe the right med- 
icine to cure the many wartime ailments of 
Business and Industry. In many cases he 
has increased office production by as much 
as 50%. He can certainly lift a terrific bur- 
den off your mental shoulders! It’ll be well 
worth your while to put in a call for him 
today at our nearest Branch Office, 


REMINGTON RAND 


BUFFALO 3, NEW YORK 
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of Matronal Ussue 


Quebec Meeting 
Press Views Of 


Meaning to Jap 


Promise of intensification of the of 
sive against Japan by combined Brits 
and American forces in the very near { 
ture is viewed by the majority of ¢ 
menting editors as probably the princi 
development of the Roosevelt-Churcj 
conference at Quebec. Many editors « 
press concern over Allied political strates 
especially as it concerns Europe, becayy 
of absence of Russian representation at tly 
meeting. However, the presence of Chin 
Foreign Minister T. V. Soong is welcom 
as heartening evidence of collaboration } 
both the political and military fields 
tween the Western Allies and China 

“Just as Casablanca presaged things } 
come in the Mediterranean and in Europ 
so Quebec will find its chiefest militar 
justification on the waters of the Paci 
and on the soil of China,” predicts th 
Baltimore (Md.) Sun (Ind. Dem.). 

Recalling the time lag between pre 
ous conferences of the Allied leaders a 
the major actions that followed, the Cleve 
land (Ohio) Plain Dealer (Ind. Den 
speculates that “on the basis of forme 
operations, a big offensive against Japa 
can be expected to get 
December or January.” 


under way iI 


“The Quebec declarations are important 
in strengthening Chinese morale,” th 
Akron (Ohio) Beacon Journal (Ind.) sas 
declaring that they “will rob Japanee 
propaganda of its punch” for the Chine 
when peace feelers are launched. 

As for the war in Europe, the New Yor 
Times (Ind.), suggests that “the attention 
to the war against Japan probably iné- 
cates in no sense a diversion from the wa 
against Germany and Italy, but ralier 
reflects the building up of surplus & 
sources at last available for use in the 
Pacific.” The concentration at Quebec up 
on Japan, declares the New Bediow 
(Mass.) Standard-Times (Ind.) “is prt 
that the next move against Hitler alreaiy 
had been planned” and “developmets 
may be expected to come fast and soot 

Presence of the three foreign minister, 
says the Detroit (Mich.) News (Ind, 
“indicates that lines of political postw 
agreements were laid down. Matters af 
great moment lie here; but we must m0 
forget that the first matter is winning tle 
war—in Europe AND in the Pacific. The 
equal stress on both wars is welcome 
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vay I 
It’s the courage and skill of our fighting men that give 
portant American Fire-Power its effectiveness. They plan the tac- 
“e tics, drive the tanks, aim the guns, pull the triggers . . . 
) says . ‘ . . 
on then the Fire-Power goes to work. It’s Fire-Power in the 
, ae hands of our fighting men that “makes the kill”. . . the 
kind of high-explosive Fire-Power that ripped and 
v York blasted that Nazi tank shown in the photograph at 
—_ the right, leaving it a twisted mass of flaming wreckage. 
VY id 


he wa 1S OUR BUSINESS ! 


lus te Producing such Fire-Power is our wartime job at 

in the BR i Oldsmobile. High-velocity cannon for tanks, such 

bec up as the big gun on that “General Sherman” above 

Sec ford .. . long-range cannon for tank destroyers .. . auto- 

s proil matic cannon for fighter planes ... high-explosive and armor-pierc- 

alreaty ing shell—these are our most important products. All must be 

pmetls built in such quantity as to meet the enormous needs of our Here’s one Nazi tank that will never again run roughshod over 

| soon.” armed forces ...and of such quality as to be worthy of the men who conquered and oppressed peoples. It met its match—and then 
inisters use them. Until Victory ...it’s our job to some—in the Fire-Power of the Allied forces in North Africa. 
(Ind 

postwar 

« OLDSMOBILE ”‘or’* GENERAL MOTORS 
ust not OF 

ing the 

fic. The Fire-Power is your business, too. For it’s your dollars—your War Bond dollars—that buy 


Jcome. Back the Attack! the guns and ammunition our boys need in the critical battles ahead. Do you want even 
Ww a single American to go into action without the very best in equipment and Fire-Power? Of 
NEWS ITH WAR BONDS course not! So do your part by supporting the great 3rd War Loan. Buy an extra Bond today! 
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September 3, 1943 


“In proportion as the structure of a govern- 
ment gives force to public opinion, it is essen- 
tial that public opinion should be enlightened.” 

GEORGE WASHINGTON 


he Vbontata 


Pat. Office 








ONE VOICE AT QUEBEC ld 


of we 


By DAVID LAWRENCE New 


Democracy and representative government—the 
freedom that begets ideals and a common purpose, 
and the mutual trust that bestows unlimited strength 
—won new laurels in the historic conference concluded 
last week at Quebec. 

No collaboration of powerful nations in all history’s 
experience affords a better illustration of what free 
governments, notwithstanding .the patriotism of their 
national spirit or their prides of tradition, can do when 
confronted by a common foe. For out of Quebec came 
one voice—the voice not merely of comradeship in 
arms but the voice of two governments and two peo- 
ples ready to subordinate everything to the attain- 
ment of the single objective—victory and an enduring 
peace. 

Many a quip and many an innuendo has been di- 
rected at the British from our ranks and many a criti- 
cism has been flung at us by the unequivocal pens and 
the bristling speeches of our brethren across the seas. 
Differences there have been between Britain and 
America and differences there always will be among 
adult minds which must express in the open atmos- 
phere of debate their true feelings lest they find them- 
selves frustrated by artificial restraints that only breed 
festering sores and discord. 

But on the vital principles of partnership in the 

most dangerous war for both in all their long history, 
the two peoples have risen above petty jealousies and 
above even otherwise understandable nationalisms. 
The intimacy which has existed between our President 
and the British Prime Minister is not just the happy 
blend of two persuasive or fraternally inclined per- 
sonalities. It is something more. It is the perception 
by each of the truly strong spirit of the two peoples 
that demands the elimination of all functional or juris- 
dictional obstacles so that we may have in our com- 
bined naval, military and aerial forces the unified 
instrument which alone can effectively make war 
against all our enemies. 
GERMANY WRONG How —_ ee agp 
TWICE ON U.S., Pi Ww en they countec on 
BRITISH UNITY American aloofness and isola- 
tion—and how wrong were Hit- 
ler and the Nazis of 1939 when they counted so 
firmly on the schisms between Britain and ourselves 
which became so insignificant the moment the great 
privileges of human freedom were suddenly put in 
jeopardy. 


Disunity and dissension between allies has wreck@iad A 
many a program in time of war but, thanks to dittack 
good sense and poise of the two men who head afte ga 
respective Governments, and thanks, too, to the tafhally | 
and patience of the members of the combined militgl Thu 
staffs, we are witnessing something so refreshing @Navy, 
the association of two big nations as to cause us #it has 
ask ourselves again and again why we cannot captugomin 
and retain for all times, and for other nations, too, tilgeme 
spirit of human brotherhood which underlies thatch 
magnificent example of international cooperation, fiat if 
ENGLISH EaRNeD Pethone the controling nat: P 
ETERNAL RESPECT 2 r 
IN 1940 CRISIS respect. No nation has a m teula 
nopoly on bravery and yet thengthe ki 
was something of indomitable courage in the behaviggectin: 
of the British people in 1940 and 1941 which haf The 
earned for them the eternal admiration of the Amegvas b 
ican people. ister 3 

Today side by side, as if they were but one air formance 
our fliers and the British go out from the same ar§leithf 
fields and their commanders sit alongside of eaipiar t 
other in the planning rooms at their joint headquartesgad i 
and lay out the assigned tasks with an efficiency d§done 
operation that might be expected only from a singygiarthe 
armed service in a single nation. Lat 

Less spectacularly, but not the less notably, ou§ersp 
naval units work together in actual combat, and, ing €@ 
some instances, take each other’s officers aboard togjapat 
help in certain operations requiring joint action. pcon 

More pointedly perhaps, in addition, are the paralld nined 
activities of the British, American and Canadian a-§#PPO 
mies in North Africa and recently in Sicily under theprita 
unified command of General Eisenhower. tast 

These are not simple tasks to carry out. They dg" © 
not happen just because someone in Washington of he | 
London issues mandatory instructions on papet. It foing 
takes more than the solemn language of written comme 
mands to instill the spirit of comradery and the i poulc 
telligent thinking that must develop if such combined" 
military operations are to succeed. indie 

The Prime Minister in his informal remarks to titiap, 
press after the Quebec conference spoke of the unanilt fg 
ity of principle and said that whatever differenttije 
there were concerned priority or emphasis. 

This is not too informative, but in the light of thepur 
known background which has enveloped the globalPurr 
strategy meetings between the heads of the British pom 


















































“| wholly disapprove of what you say but will 


105 [enys defend to the death your right to say it.” 


VOLTAIRE 









folidarity of Britain and United States is unparalleled in history 


f war allies—Efficiency of joint operations is notable 


Nearer agreement on war against Japan. 


Teckiiend American Governments ever since the Japanese 
to fettacked us at Pearl Harbor, it may be inferred that 
ad wltte gap between our fundamental approaches is grad- 
he tafhally being narrowed. 
iilital Thus it has been natural for the United States 
ring Navy, engrossed in the biggest and most difficult war 
> us Mit has ever faced, to see in the vast extent of Japanese 
‘aptugomination by sea and air power a challenge which it 
00, tgemed desirable not to allow too long to go un- 
°s thmatched. It has appeared also to our naval experts 
ion. Phat if we are to defeat Japan, we cannot do it from 
fluendithe Pacific Ocean alone. There must be more island 
mutudftases acquired for land-based air offensives, and par- 
a moftcularly China must be utilized as the springboard for 
t the@the kind of devastating air blows that we are now di- 
haveancting from the island of Britain against Germany. 
ch haf There has never been any doubt that when Hitler 
Amewas beaten the high resolve of the British Prime Min- 
ster and his Cabinet to render every aid and assist- 
 foregance to the American war against Japan would be 
ne apfieithfully maintained. But there has been a distinct 
f eaifsftar that in the psychology of partial demobilization 
uartengad in the natural desire of the British people to be 
ney djne with war the faraway Pacific would seem even 
singkgiarther and farther away from the British Isles. 
Lately these fears have been appraised in their true 
y, urperspective and it may be said that the trend toward 
and, ingen earlier campaign of mammoth proportions against 
ard pgJapan has been accentuated through the unanimous 
), ecommendations of the British and American Com- 
varalidgeined Chiefs of Staffs. We read, for example, of the 
‘an a-@ppointment of Lord Louis Mountbatten, chief of 
Jer the JBritain’s Commandos, to take charge of a new South- 
ast Asia Command. This can only mean that, based 
hey og Ceylon and India, we shall soon see large units of 
ton of pie British fleet, and aircraft carriers in particular, 
per. It foing the job in the Bay of Bengal which so many 
n com-@*Merican experts have been urging so that Burma 
the in-guld be recaptured by operations centering on Ran- 
nbined gon and other strategic points reachable from the 
ndian Ocean sector of the Japanese war. 
to the RLY INVASION The monsoon season in Burma 
nani HF BURMA MAY will be over in a few weeks and 
eTenSMELIEVE CHINA the time for an invasion of Bur- 
ma will be at hand. When 
of thePurma is recaptured we can pour into China over the 
globalPurma Road and by air the fuel and supplies and 
BritishPombs needed by the American and Chinese Air Forces 


















as we begin to harass Japan from the Chinese coast. 

Once we have an adequate air campaign going we 
can form a pincers movement encircling the Nether- 
lands East Indies, thus joining up with the operations 
under General MacArthur and tying in with the 
naval campaigns to be launched against island bases 
in the South Pacific in anticipation of the day when 
the huge American fleet moves boldly across to 
Wake and Guam and the Philippines and challenges 
the Japanese home fleet to a showdown battle. When 
that time comes, it may be presumed that our two- 
ocean Navy, so tremendously enlarged these last two 
years, will be in the Pacific Ocean in its entirety as 
the British fleet patrols the Atlantic to care for the 
possible emergence of the battleship Von Tirpitz and 
the cruisers Gneisenau and Scharnhorst which are 
as yet undestroyed by air attack and lie safely in 
Norwegian harbors. 

SOVIET PRESENCE it youid not be amiss to assume 
AT CONFERENCES a is ce 
LATER PROBABLE that the military experts of the 
United States are finding them- 
selves much more in agreement now with the British 
than before as to what must be done to win the war 
against Germany. We shall not apparently have to 
wait indefinitely for air warfare to reach the limit of 
its accomplishments but we shall sometime in the next 
twelve months witness at last the large-scale invasion 
of Northern and Southern France and clean-up op- 
erations in the Mediterranean which will enable us to 
render to Russia the aid to which she has been entitled 
but which it has not been possible any sooner for us 
to extend. 

There is good reason to believe that Russia will be 
gratified by the results and that sometime in the next 
few months we shall see Russia participating in a tri- 
partite conference with Britain and the United States 
which will make it possible for the United Nations to 
present to the world another example of mutual trust 
and effective partnership. 

Despite the necessary vagueness of the language of 
the official announcements, there was enough confi- 
dence exuded at Quebec to assure the British and 
American peoples that their leaders will not digress 
from their basic strategy but that we shall com- 
pletely fulfill the global plan and thereby bring 
closer and closer the day of victory over all the 
Axis powers. 
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QUEBEC: HISTORY IN THE MAKING 


Decisions on Knockout of Axis at Roosevelt-Churchill Talks! 


Political significance of 
Executive’s address to 
the Canadian Parliament 


With an ear for history and an eye for 
dramatic effect, the President moved last 
week across the Canadian stage in confer- 
ences to build plans for destruction of the 
Axis and in talks to strengthen any weak- 
ening United Nations political structures 

Obviously, Mr. Roosevelt and Winston 
Churchill, his British interna- 
tional drama, could not disclose what mili- 
tary plans they had made at their confer- 
ence. That is news which must be told first 
to the enemy with bomb burst and bayo- 
net. They had to speak in general terms to 
the 150 reporters who gathered about them 
on the battlements of the famous Citadel, 
high above the St But in the 
political sphere, both by word and deed, 
they could deal more frankly. 

By the wide advertisement of their con- 
ference, Mr. Roosevelt and Mr. Churchill 
signaled anew to Russia how close is the 
relationship developing between Britain 
and the United States. Then they openly 
asked Russia to join them in another con- 
ference this year. They disclosed that plans 
were discussed for creating military govern- 
ments in countries that are retaken from 
the Axis, which, in itself, was an assurance 
to Russia that the fighting on the western 


co-star in 


Lawrence. 


side of Russia is destined soon to open up. 

Mr. Roosevelt and Mr. Churchill sought 
also to smooth the ruffled feelings of the 
Chinese who are discouraged by the prog- 
ress of the war against the Japanese and 
disappointed at the driblet of war mate- 
rials that can be flown in over the moun- 
tains to their armies. Dr. T. V. Soong, the 
Chinese Foreign Minister, was called to 
Quebec for conference. Australian news- 
papermen asked what consideration their 
country was being given, and were told that 
it was being kept fully informed of devel- 
opments. At that very moment, Mrs. 
Franklin D. Roosevelt was en route to New 
Zealand and Australia, for a good-will trip 

The Canadian stage, which was the 
scenic setting for the drama, concealed 
muffled whisperings which were far more 
disturbing than the placid countryside and 
wooded Laurentians would indicate. The 
sharp political differences between French- 
speaking and English-speaking Canadians 
are breaking into the open. Prime Minis- 
ter W. L. Mackenzie King and his Liberal 
Party are in grave danger. 

That fact underlay the selection of Que- 
bec as the scene for the conference and 
the later visit of Mr. Roosevelt to Ottawa 
for his speech. A month or so ago, when 
plans were being laid for the conference, 
a high Canadian official was sent to Lon- 
don. Later between Mr. 
Churchill and led to the 


exchanges 
Mr. Roosevelt 


ROOSEVELT, MACKENZIE KING, CHURCHILL & PRESS 
- +. action would come before adjectives 


selection of Quebec as a meeting place 


Several times, Mr. Roosevelt had promised 4 


to visit Ottawa 


Now that he had bee, 


brought to Canada to aid an old schogl 9 


friend in danger, he went to Ottawa to 


speak in Mr. King’s behalf. He did not say 
to Canadians: “You should retain Mr. King 
and his Liberal Party in power.” But that 
was the effect. Both Mr. Roosevelt and 
Mr. Churchill possibly feel that it is im 
portant that this be done. Vast quantities 
of war goods are coming from Canada. 
Mr. King and his Liberals retain some. 
what the same sort of organization as that 
which holds Northerners and Southerners, 
with their divergent points of view, into 
the Democratic Party in the United States, 
But, in Canada, the differences between 
the Western, English-speaking Liberals 


ls i a seis 


ee ee ee 


and the Quebec Province, French-speaking } 
Liberals are drawn far more sharply. The 7 
Northern Democrat at least speaks the ” 


same language as the Southern Democrat, 
Two new parties of vigorously antago- 


nistic strain are threatening Mr. King from 7 
either side. The fear of the Liberals is that 7 


they will gain so many members in the 


next election that no middle-ground party 9 
will be able to maintain control and thus 7 


keep up the compromise that holds French- 


speaking Canada and English-speaking | 


Canada behind the effort to move men and 
goods to the foreign fighting fronts. 


Quebec Province, in which lives a fourth 9 


of the population of the nine provinces of 
Canada, is the home of the rising new 
Bloc Populaire, an_ isolationist _ party. 
Seventy-nine per cent of the almost 3,000; 
000 persons in the Province are Frenech- 
speaking. 

At Ottawa, Mr. Roosevelt was on the 


eastern outskirts of the territory in which 
the biggest gains have been made by the 7 


new Co-operative Commonwealth Federa- 
tion, which is the English-speaking threat 
to Mr. King. It has a tie-up with the CI0 
wing of labor. Quite a few of the men who 
won in the recent Ontario election were 
CIO leaders. Its ideas are left wing, and 
it is backing the war wholeheartedly. It 
wants wealth as well as men conscripted. 

But Mr. Roosevelt mentioned neither of 
these parties. He got an ovation in Otta- 
wa, held his speech to the theme of the war, 
with a suggestion that Hitler surrender 
now, gave a hint of postwar plans, and 
made no direct reference to local politics. 

While he was in Ottawa, 11 babies were 
born. All were girls. None could be 
named Franklin. 
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"Knocking the Pulp 
Out of Trees 


TO HELP MAINTAIN 
CAPACITY PRODUCTION 


CALL IN 


SOCONY- 
VACUUM 


REQUIRES A STRONG OIL FILM! 


Lew THESE ARE full-sized Jogs—on 
their way to become paper! Here is 


an inside view” of the revolving 7-ton, 
6-foot stone that grinds them into pulp. 

In the lower right-hand corner is one 
end of the shaft supporting this stone. 

That shaft actually rides on a film 
of oil! If the film breaks, disastrous 
wear... time-wasting shut-downs can 
result. 

There’s a Gargoyle Oil just right for 
this job. In fact, the majority of a// the 
paper millsin North America use Socony- 


Vacuum’s famous lubricants. 

Every business executive striving for 
capacity production should keep in mind 
that correct Jubrication is a science 
—and experience is the teacher! 

Socony-Vacuum has the world’s 
greatest experience —77 years — in this 
field. It might well prove of invaluable 
wartime help to your staff. 


SOCONY-VACUUM OIL CO., INC Standard Oil 
of N.Y. Div.» White Star Div. + Lubrite Div.* Chicago 
Div. * White Eagle Div. * Wadhams Div. * Magnolia 


Petroleum Co. * General Petroleum Corp. of Calif. 











TODAY COPPER FIGHTS on the GLOBAL FRONTS 


N THE SEA. Under the sea. In the skies. 
On land 


today, copper and its alloys play a hercu- 


wherever the battle wages 


lean part. 

Virtually every U.S. w arship uses cupro- 
nickel condenser tubes and in consequence 
steams faster and farther. All told. over 
2,000,000 Ibs. of copper and its alloys go 
into the heart and sinews of a single battle- 
ship alone—a like proportion in other ships. 
tanks, other 


Planes, automotive and 


ighting equipment, employ copper and its 
alloys by the millions of pounds, in dozens 


of vital ways. Some of these uses are 


revolutionary and secret—not to be detailed 
here. But they presage new efficiencies of 
construction and operation in many differ- 


ent w ays. 


All services, however armed, fight on a 
brass diet. Small arms ammunition and 
artillery alike eat up brass on a colossal 


scale. A single 37 mm. anti-aircraft gun 
alone uses a ton of the metal every tw enty 
minutes in action. Fifty fighter planes con- 
sume 7 tons of copper every minute of 
combat! 

To feed this insatiable maw of Mars, the 
mines are daily producing literal moun- 
tains of ore. Our brass fabrication plants— 
working 24 hours a day—are turning out 
war materials at a furious and increasing 
pace for both our own and the United 
Nations forces. 

Until Victory is won, copper and its ver- 


satile alloys will continue to play their stal- 


wart and inestimable part on every global 
front. 

Naturally, no copper is available for 
anything else. But when war is ended, 
copper will take its rightful place once 
again in American life. Until then, post- 
war planners with specific problems in 
metals are referred to the Revere Executive 
offices in New York. 


REVERE 


COPPER AND BRASS INCORPORATED 


Founded by Paul Revere in 1801 


Executive Offices: 230 Park Ave., New York 
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Question of the Weeke . 








Title Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


Should Western Front Be Opened 
To Relieve the Strain on Russia? 


W. R. Castle 


Washington, D.C.; Ambassador to Japan 
during London Naval Arms Conference, 
1930; Under Secretary of State, 1931-33 
Overseer of Harvard College, 1935-41; and 
author, 


answers: 

Russia demands a second front, vet ob 
viously it would not assist Russia if we 
should invade Europe prematurely and be 
repulsed. We must not be stampeded into 
action that would uselessly sacrifice life 
and probably prolong the war. We must 
move into Europe as soon as, but only 
when, our military strategists are con- 
vinced the time has come. 

Russia has never been an ally in the full 
sense of the word. It has not shared its 
military plans and se- 
crets as we have done. 
It has never suggest- 
ed helping us by de- 
claring war on Japan. 
It has not aided us 
by giving facilities— 
if we could have used 
Russian airports it 
would probably have 
cut our losses in the 
Ploesti raid. The So- 
viet Government never even acknowledged 
to its own people the extent of direct aid 
we were giving to the Russian armies un- 
til after Admiral Standley’s useful 
discretion” in his press interview. 

All along, Russia has been fighting to 
save itself, but that superb fighting has 
had the effect of cutting our ultimate 
losses, perhaps of saving us from disaster. 
For this reason we owe Russia every pos- 





—Harris & Ewing 
W. R. CASTLE 


sible assistance, but our military authori- 
ties must, nevertheless, remain the judges 
of how that assistance may best be given. 


Maj. Gen. John F. O’Ryan 


New York, N.Y.; Attorney at Law; Former 
Commander, 27th Division, American Ex- 
peditionary Forces, in Belgium and France, 


1917-19; Former Commander, National 
Guard, New York, 
answers: 


I believe the United States and Great 
Britain should give all reasonable support, 
military and financial, to Russia. This is 
in the interest of both countries. Deter- 
mination and sacrifices of Russian troops 
have stimulated the admiration of Ameri- 
cans. However, I cannot say, and I be- 
lieve no American not intimately familiar 
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Repeated demands upon the Allies for ° 
the opening of a “second front” in Europe . 
have come from Russia. These demands 
generally are believed to have been one 

of the principal subjects of discussion be- 
tween President Roosevelt and Prime Minis- | 
ter Churchill at the Quebec Conference 

Because of widespread interest in this 
subject, The United States News asked 
statesmen, educators, military and naval 
experts and other authorities on Russia 
this question 

Should the United States and 

Great Britain give more help to Rus- 

sia by invading France this year? 

Answers are presented herewith. Others 
will appear next week 


with all the facts should say, that our co- 
operation should be manifested “by in- 
vading France this year.” 

Constitutionally, and as well logically, 
the actual decision is a military one to be 
made by the Com- 
mander in Chief. His 
decision will rest up- 
on the and 
recommendations of 
the War and Navy 
Departments’ Chiefs 
of Staff, influenced in 
respect to the politi- 
outlook by the 
recommendations of 
the State Depart- 
ment. 


views 


cal 


—Wide World 
GENERAL O’RYAN 


events, as well as the outlook 
for the future, will determine the relevant 
importance of the politician and the mili- 
tary aspects of the situation in determining 
the final conclusion. 


Current 


knows it. 
Large forces of our troops will be required 
in Europe. The whether the 
time is now ripe for this movement or at a 
later date must rest with the 
ment agencies referred to, and net with 
those who necessarily lack knowledge of 
the many vital factors that enter into a 
sound determination. 


Germany is cracking and 


question 


Govern- 


Max Eastman 


Chilmark, Mass.; Writer and Lecturer; Au- 
thor of “Stalin’s Russia and the Crisis in 
Socialism” and other works on Russia, 
answers: 
Stalin is too astute and flexible to be 
predicted in detail. But he is making 
preparations to establish camouflaged to- 
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WAR-BUSY AMERICA 
EATS WHERE IT WorKS! 


EVEN 
LUNCH 
MINUTES 


COUNT... oa the 
Production “Prout { 


Lunch AT the job means back 
ON the jeb sooner... and fewer workers 
bring lunch from home since food ra- 
tioning began! That's why, in so many 
factories, you'll find Pick-built equip- 
ment saving steps at meal-time, feed- 
ing workers quicker, bringing weleome 
relaxation without wasting productive 
time. Sometimes it’s a cafeteriaina cen- 
tral spot, scmetimes it’s a mobile unit 
that brings food into each department. 
Whatever YOUR particular need may 
be, you will benefit by discussing it with 
one of the Pick engineers who know the 
answers to mass- 
feeding problems. 
No obligation. 
PIX PORTABLE FOOD-BAR 
Designed to save steps, 
save time, save precious 
floor sp - Keeps hot 
dishes, soups and coffee 
piping hot . + serves 
sandwiches, drinks, pas- 


try and candy. 4 sizes. 
Send forour booklet CW7. 


ALBERT PICK CO., INC., 2159 Pershing Road, Chicago 


America's Leading Food Service Equipment House 
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FEEDING EQUIPMENT 
* For War Pnduclicea * 











Powerful Dodge-built six-wheel-drive Cargo and Personnel Carrier. Hauls 
troops and supplies . . . low swung for safety . . . wider than it is high. 


Spearheading the war effort of Dodge, are these powerful six-wheel-drive 
Cargo and Personnel Carriers; sturdy, swift Weapons Carriers; alert Com- 
mand Reconnaissance Cars, and dependable Ambulances. 

They’re trucks designed for the grim jobs of war, and built to fit those jobs— 
just as Dodge Job-Rated trucks were designed and built to fit a wide variety 
of peacetime hauling jobs. 

These rugged “fighting trucks”—the result of continuous testing and research 
by Dodge engineers and Army personnel since 1934—are now serving the 
United Nations throughout the world. 

Over the limitless reaches of Russia and China, in the Mediterranean area, 
and on islands in the vast Pacific—untold thousands of dependable Dodge- 
built trucks are carrying troops, guns, ammunition and supplies. 
Battle-tested for their fighting jobs—these Dodge-built Army vehicles are in 
this fight to the finish . . . in it until complete and final Victory is achieved! 


DODGE—bpDivision OF CHRYSLER CORPORATION 






ON HOME FRONTS, TOO... 


Dependable Dodge Job-Rated trucks are 
transporting essential commodities. If 






DODGE MEN 
BUILD WELL 















you need trucks for essential purposes, 
see your Dodge dealer. See him, too, for 
All-Fluid-Drive Dodge cars, for Plymouth 
ears, used cars and trucks, and for 
dependable wartime service. 


Back the Attack With War Bonds 


TUNE IN MAJOR BOWES, CBS, THURSDAY, 9 P.M. E.W.T. 


DODGE 





talitarian regimes controlled by Com. 
munists wherever in the postwar world hy 
can. 

The Partisan maneuver against Mic 
hailovich in Yugoslavia, the formation } 
Moscow of an embryo German Govern. 
ment-in-Exile managed by Communist: 
an embryo Polish Government consisting 
exclusively of Communists and possessing 
its own Army, the “Kosciusko Division, 
independent of the Polish high command 
and ignoring the existing Peasant-Socialiy 
Government of Poland—these things ind. 
cate his general attitude. 

If our statesmen have normal prudence 
they will assume, in the absence of a shred 
of real evidence to the contrary, that 
wherever he has a free hand, Stalin wil 
adhere in his own way to the once-yie. 
torious formula of Lenin: “Convert the 
imperialist war into a civil war.” 

If they are hard-minded about establish. 
ing either peace or freedom in postwar 
Europe, they will send their major fore 
through the Balkans, and not throug 
France where Stalin so significantly in. 
sists that our boys shall do all their dying 


for democracy. 


Lt. Gen. J. T. Myers, U.S.M.C. 


(Ret.); Coconut Grove, Fla.; Commander 
U.S. Legation Guard at Siege of Pekin 
Boxer Uprising, 1900; Fleet Marine Of. 
ficer, European, Asiatic, Pacific and At. 
lantic Fleets, 


answers: 

My answer is, “yes”—at such time as 
the estimate of the situation made by the 
joint high command warrants the move 
can be made successfully. 


George S. Counts 


New York, N.Y.; Professor of Education 
Teachers College, Columbia University 
President, American Federation of Teach 
ers, 1939-42; Author of “Soviet Challenge 
to America” and other books about Russia 


answers: 

I believe that the Anglo-American a- 
mies should invade Western Europe- 
France, Belgium or Holland—at the ver 
earliest possible moment. By “earliest pos 
sible moment” I mean as soon as the it 
vasion can be undertaken with assurance 
of success. Failure would be catastrophi 
When that moment has arrived is a matte 
that should be left to the military author- 
ties. But in my judgment it should mt 
be far off. 

Delay beyond this time might prov 
disastrous from the standpoint of securing 
the collaboration of the Russians in é& 
tablishing the conditions of a durabl 
peace. However, I do not expect to 
the Soviet Union participating whol 
heartedly in a “Casablanca” or “Quebec 
Conference” before the time that powerfl 
Anglo-American armies are in France 0 
the Low Countries. 
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icture of a mighty 


war Weapon 


HAT OLD SAYING about the pen being 
"Deities than the sword was never truer 
than it is today. 

The swords of modern war are tanks and 
planes and ships and bombs. These things cost 
. and that 
makes money the first requirement in fighting 
a war. 


money ... huge sums of money .. 


Every time an American opens up a fountain 
pen and writes a check to pay taxes, or to buy 
«a War Bond, or to sign a pledge to put at least 
10% of his pay into War Bonds, that pen is 
helping to make possible the swords of mod- 
ern warfare. 

Your Government not only can’t fight a war 
without money, but Victory will require all the 
money you can spare! And your Government 
needs that money right now! 


Buy all the War Bonds you possibly can. Buy 
them regularly by making every pay day Bond 






day! No doubt you are now doing your bit... 
but the time has come for all of us to do our 
best. Buy an extra War Bond this month. 


Through investment in Government Bonds, 
your life insurance companies are helping to 
finance the war effort. Metropolitan, for ex- 
ample, has invested substantial sums for the 
benefit of its policyholders. Metropolitan’s 
Home Office and Field employees are also buy- 
ing War Bonds by direct purchase as well as 
through the Payroll Savings Plan. 

Our boys are giving their lives . . . the least 
that we can do is to lend our money! U.S. War 
Savings Stamps may be purchased from any 
Metropolitan agent, or at any Metropolitan 
office. 
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Metropolitan Life 


Insurance Company 
(A MUTUAL COMPANY) 


Fr H.E 

CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD 
Leroy A. Lis 

PRESIDENT 





1 MADISON AveNnur, New Yor« 10, N. Y. 




















Civilians now stand to get only slightly smaller ra- 
tions than they did last vear in 11 important foods: 
beef, lamb, fish, cheese, butter, sugar, fresh and canned 
fruits, fresh and canned vegetables. They probably 
will get more pork, eggs, chicken, wheat flour, milk 
and cream. 

The Pictogram shows how the estimated civilian 
per capita ration of these major foods compares with 
average consumption last vear. As for foods not shown 
in the Pictogram: More lard and other edible fats will 
help to offset the reduction in butter rations; turkeys 
will be almost as plentiful as last vear; there will be 
more of dried fruit, potatoes, cereals and dry beans. 

The meaning of the figures is clear: There will be 


FISH 
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THE FOOD WE EAT: WAR’S EFFECT STILL SLIGHT 


EGGS 








CANNED FRUIT 





enough food for everybody if the national supply js 
distributed properly. But black markets and uneven 19 
distribution can upset the outlook in certain foods, 
Black markets already have disrupted the flow of 
meat and chicken to market. Price ceilings have 
thrown normal vegetable and produce marketings out 
of kilter in some places. Milk distribution varies sharp. 
ly and rationing still may be necessary in some areas, 

While the outlook for civilian food supplies js 
brighter than was expected a few months ago, per 
capita rations this year still are lower than those dur. 
ing the 1935-1939 period in meat, fish, dairy products, 
fruits, vegetables and sugar. More poultry, edible fats 
and oils, potatoes and wheat flour are available 
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SEARCH FOR ‘PAINLESS’ TAX BILL 


Congress Efforts to Meet War Needs While Avoiding Censure at Home 


Reluctance to impose for $12,000,000,000 more. He has made no Representative Doughton (Dem.), oj 
— besrel official announcement as to how he plans North Carolina, chairman of the Ways and 
crippling Durdens on to raise it. Reportedly, he is for the spend- Means Committee, where tax bills mug 
individuals and business ings tax: for higher rates on corporation originate, opposes a sales tax, is for , 
income (up to 55 per cent normal and more moderate over-all increase, hasp’ 
A definite plan for a tax bill, more — surtax): for higher rates on middle and committed himself as to details. 
acceptable to Congress than proposals yet high individual incomes; for so-called loop- “The Committee will examine what the 
made, apparently must be worked out hole closings, including mandatory joint Treasury proposes,” he says, “and then 
soon if there is to be tax legislation of — returns, taxation of income from presently get down to consideration of a bill that 
any sort this year. tax-exempt securities of States and cities. won’t put businessmen out of business o 
Members of Congress have been visit- The Treasury head is represented as op- break the back of any individual tay. 
ing the home folks. Many are coming back _ posing the following suggestions: an ex- payer.” 
to Washington with the fixed idea that cess-profits tax on individuals; higher Senator George (Dem.), of Georgia, 
taxes already are near the limit. This is income-tax rates on low incomes; a gen- chairman of the Senate Finance Comnit. 
true especially among Representatives. eral sales tax, and forced savings. tee, has indicated that the present cor. 
They show emphatic signs of shying off Fred M. Vinson, Director of Economic — porate rate may be raised to 45 per cent, 
from another big increase. Stabilization, called in to help formulate reportedly is for forced savings, says q 
Aside from Congress, there is much tax policy, is likewise officially silent, but sales tax cannot be enacted unless the 
confusion of thought among tax planners is said to oppose a spendings tax and cer- Administration favors it. 
in Washington. The program appears to tain loophole closings, to support a forced- “The new tax bill,” he says, “will not 
have become tangled up with a lot of indi- savings program, to advocate sending to be retroactive; its rates, except possibly 
vidual ideas as to what should—and Congress a program comprising details as to excise taxes, will not become effec. 
should not—be done. not already rejected. He favors a big over- tive until 1944. It may be necessary to 
Secretary Morgenthau is standing pat all increase as an anti-inflation measure. raise individual income taxes somewhat. 





In any event, Congress should pass a tar 
bill not later than Christmas and possibly 


ee "T a bp} in November.” 
ie nae seeret z Still another proposal, sponsored by an 


influential member of Congress whos 
Everyone knows the reason for Teacher’s excellence. identity has not been disclosed, is de 
signed to avoid a big tax rise by the adop- 


Tis expressed in just three short words. . -\ / tion of “induced savings.” The idea is to 
:, A have present holders of War Saving 





Bonds, redeemable on demand, exchange 
| them for nonnegotiable bonds, bearing the 
| same interest, payable after the war. 


« 





Taxpayers doing this—corporations as 
| well as individuals—would be given a tax 
deduction from their gross incomes equal 
to the amount of bonds thus converted; 
that is, they would, if they then meet 
another requirement. The second require: 
ment is that they use the credit to buy 
more new bonds. Forty billion dollars 
| could be raised, this sponsor estimates. 

Such are among the main ideas as to 

what should be done. Almost everybody 
in high authority is being consulted in con- 
ferences called by Secretary Morgenthau 
‘ GP : in his efforts to devise a program. 

S% 5 ks % si ; SS What’s the answer? 
Made since 1830 by Wm. Teacher & Sons, Lid., Glasgow RS SM hisn: . Individuals apparently would face, at 
3 | the most, only moderate increases, and 

if: 2 
A C i E R likely because of Treasury opposition. 

: Corporations appear likely to face al 
Perfection of Blended Scotch Whisky | increase to not more than 45 per cent, at 


the most, in the normal-surtax rate (now 


those on 1944 income. Forced savings, @ 
sales tax, an excess-profits tax appear Ul- 


86 PROOF 
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BUY WAR BONDS * 


“Toe SERGEANT” to 





ANY BANK 


waa $4”. 1947 
© oT°O < oor 





pCRECK SePanateiyy 











aN Sue’s one of the battalion working behind 
<5 the scenes in many of the nation’s banks — 
——*, large and small. . . . She’s “top sergeant” 
to some 7000 items every day .. . directing the 
flow of every penny that changes hands within 
the bank . . . mechanically proving every indi- 
vidual deposit slip, cash letter, or incoming clear- 
ing total while sorting the individual items and 
She 
directs these maneuvers accurately on the “double- 


establishing controls at the same time... . 


quick” because her job is mechanized with a 
National Central Control and Proof Machine. 

This is but one of many mechanized systems 
built by National to save needed man-hours and 
to protect money and records for business, in- 
dustry and government — benefiting both the 
user and the public. 

National Accounting-Bookkeeping Machines 
may be secured by essential businesses through 
priorities. ... A stock of modern used National 
Cash Registers is also available for business needs. 


The National Cash Register Company 


DAYTON 9, OHIO 


CASH REGISTERS © ACCOUNTING-BOOKKEEPING MACHINES 


SYSTEMS INFORMATION 








Wherever records are 
kept or money is handled, 
there is need for some 


product of The National 





Cash Register Company 


344 OFFICES IN 
UNITED STATES AND CANADA 








* ‘*’& We proudly fly the 
Army-Navy “E” with two stars for 
“unceasing excellence” in the production of 


precision instruments and other war materiel. 
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Never before has so much depended 
on professional fishermen. Today 
they must supply, in greater quanti- 
ties than ever, fish for food . . . for 
valuable vitamin oils . . . for meal 
to make feed and fertilizer. The 
task confronting the fishing indus- 
try calls for mechanical equipment 
that can take punishment without 
flinching. 

Widespread use of Twin Disc 
Marine Gears to apply and control 
propelling power on present-day 
fishing and work boats is additional 
evidence of the extent to which 
Twin Disc Clutch Company’s twen- 
ty-five years of specialization in the 





design and manufacture of power 
links has contributed to the basic 
human activities which make life 
better, easier, for everyone. 

Marine gears of highest reliabil- 
ity and stamina are but part of the 
Twin Disc line, which includes fric- 
tion clutches and hydraulic drives 
for nearly every industrial applica- 
tion, as well as the new hydraulic 
torque converters which have al- 
ready revolutionized engineering 
thought in many kinds of work. 
Whenever you are ready to talk 
power links for equipment you 
build—either now or in the future 
—talk with Twin Disc engineers. 
You'll get the finest counsel and 
help available, and you'll probably 
get more for your money when you 
buy. Twin Disc CiutcH Com- 
PANY, Racine, Wisconsin. 


Twin Disc Marine Gears provide full forward speed in reverse... 
an invaluable factor to fishermen in handling nets and lines and in 
mancuvering their craft in dangerous waters and crowded ports. 


Heavy Duty 
Clutch 





Power Takt-of 


Machine Tool 
Clutch 





Twila [o}hye 


CLUTCHES AMD/WYDRAULIC DRIVES 
VY 





40 per cent); there is strong oOppositiog ; 
Congress to a higher levy. 

The main point is that Congress y 
have only three months to consider ap 
pass a new tax bill if the job is to be do, 
this year. Public hearings will not sty 
until about October 1, if then. 

What Congress will do when a progr 
is agreed on is a question. The 25 mey 
bers of the Ways and Means Committ 
have little enthusiasm for the job. 

“I'm telling my people,” says Repre 
sentative Dingell (Dem.), of Michigg 
“that [ won’t vote for another big tax }j 
unless I can be shown that the Army, th 
Navy and other war agencies are y 
wasting money. I’m going to ask th 
they come before us and show us they ay 
making the best use of what they've g 
now.” 

Mr. Dingell is a New Deal Demoerg 
whose support of Administration tax pn. 
posals in the past never has been que 





—Harris & Ewing 
REPRESENTATIVE DINGELL 
The attitude is significant 


tioned. His statement is significant as t 
a new attitude in Congress. 

Another member of the Committee 
Representative Robertson (Dem.), of Vi 
ginia) , declared his opposition to a rise 
the corporate normal-surtax rate. Still othe 
Democratic members of the Committee r 
portedly are undecided what to do. 

Three Democratic members could ml 
lify the Administration tax program, whet 
developed, were they to join with a solidly 
Republican minority of 10 members. Wha! 
the Republican minority will do, how 
ever, hasn’t been disclosed; it may be split 
too. At present, the members, for the most 
part, are talking to constituents at home 

Meanwhile, there isn’t any tax prograll, 
so far as officially announced. There ap 
pear to be many varieties of ideas about 
it, but little more. 
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BRILLIANCE WITH A PURPOSE 


Like mirrors and jewels is the sparkle of polished metal parts in an Allison— 


but the eye cannot begin to see the perfection this brilliance reflects. 


For one of the challenges in making aircraft engines is this .. . 


rOgta 


me 
“an To preserve by exquisite accuracy of manufacture and finish —all of 
Rep. the inherent strength and endurance in every ounce of material used. 
higar . a 
ax | This need for perfection is nothing new to Allison. 
aie For years it has been our special province to 


handle metals with precision and lapidarian skill. 


In today’s tasks we are 
advantaged by all that General 
Motors has to offer in produc- 


tion techniques. 


The result is a liquid-cooled aircraft 
engine which in performance 
can speak for itself —and an 
engine which we are re- 

solved to make the 


finest in the world. 


KEEP AMERICA STRONG 
BUY MORE BONDS 


POWERED BY 
ALLISON 


P-38 — Lightning 
P-39— Airacobra 
P.4o— Warhawk 


lidly P-51 — Mustang 


Vhat 
how- 
split, 


most 
rome x 
LIQUID-COOLED AIRCRAFT ENGINES O77 
GENERAL 


DIVISION OF MOTORS 














Is that a destroyer we see disappearing into 
the mist? Yes and no! It is a destroyer, but 
mostly it’s two thousand tons of steel packed 
with ideas. 


That’s what everyone means when we talk 
about better war implements. We’re mak- 
ing our weight felt on the war fronts be- 
cause we're getting there with plenty of 
good engineering ideas — translated into 
steel. Ships, planes, tanks, guns, mass pro- 
duction, transportation—all ideas. 


That destroyer—some of the ideas in her are 
Budd ideas—translated into steel by Budd 
methods. The Budd plants—because they 





were filled with engineers and workmen 
trained to ideas and steel—are now working 
night and day on Army and Navy orders. 


Most of the ideas now fighting for us weren't 
thought up for war. They were conceived 
by free men in a free land for peaceful uses. 
That’s why we had a productive industry 
that is now the nation’s main strength. 


And that’s why we can look forward with 
such confidence to America of the future; 
toa still better-equipped and more resource- 
ful industry; to new ideas, some of them 
born from the war itself, that will make life 
fuller and richer for everyone. 


tA 


EDWARD G. BUDD MANUFACTURING COMPANY e PHILADELPHIA e DETROIT 


Originators of all-steel automobile bodies, stainless steel lightweight trains and highway trailers. Designers and 
makers of airplane and marine structures. Inventors of the SHOTWELD* system of fabricating hi-tensile steel. 


* REGISTERED TRADE-MARK 
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Special Keport. 


(This article represents the result of an 








extensive research on a fopic of out- 
standing importance in National Affairs.) 


POSTWAR SECURITY FOR ALL? 


What Administration’s Plan for Extension of Benefits Would Mean 


Effect of industrial boom 
on reserves. Prospect 
of heavy drains ahead 


The White House and Congress are re- 
examining the Social Security program. 
They are thinking of that program in 
terms of its postwar usefulness. They are 
trying to determine how Social Security 
benefit payments can be used most ef- 
fectively to ease the economic troubles 
that may come when war production and 
war employment are stopped. 

Out of this study has emerged an Ad- 
ministration plan for a broad revision and 
extension of the Social Security Law. The 
President and the Social Security Board 
want bigger benefits paid to a larger num- 
ber of people. Their program hits home 
everywhere, for it also involves higher pay- 
roll taxes, taxes that must be paid by 
nearly all employers and wage earners. 

The issues involved must be settled by 
Congress. And it is under an ever-increas- 
ing pressure to make these changes during 
the coming session. But Congress is un- 
certain and is approaching the question 
cautiously, wondering whether wartime is 
the right time for social legislation, deterred 
by the tax increases that are involved. 

Meanwhile, the itself has altered 
broadly the operation and the problems 
of the Social Security system. Wartime 
prosperity means that benefit 


war 


payments 
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—Federal Security Agency 


THE UNEMPLOYED: Uniform payments mean federalization 





SOCIAL SECURITY 





—Harris & Ewing 


BOARD: George Bigge, Arthur Altmeyer, Ellen Woodward 


Believe present program inadequate for postwar needs 


are at an unforeseen low. Money is pour- 
ing into the reserve funds from which the 
benefit 


are at a higher level than ever expected. 


payments come, and these funds 


Social Security has been in effect nearly 
eight years, and for the last several years 
has received little public attention. But the 
present adding 


circumstances, up to a 


problem and an issue that affect nearly 


everyone, direct attention to it. What has 
the effect on 
insurance, on old-age pensions, on public 
assistance to the needy? What are 
postwar problems? What 


been war's unemployment 
the 


has been pro- 
posed and what is in prospect? 

To turn to the details: 

Unemployment insurance. War indus- 


try jobs are plentiful, and as a result un- 














—Vachon, FSA 


THE AGED: An avalanche of pension demands is predicted 
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INTRODUCING... have dropped nearly 90 per ext i Ug 


tue years. They were $53,600,000 in June 
Cnpareds if 1940, and $5,900,000 in June of this year, 
A 4 
' ——— — 






rates, the pay-roll tax that finances thes 
payments has been reaping a harvest. Re. 
serve funds, held by the States, into which 
the pay-roll tax receipts are paid, haye 
climbed to 86,000,000,000, enough to cove 
benefit payments for 85 years at the cy. 
| rent rate of outgo. But: 

The postwar problem. A postwar wp. 


With full employment at high wag 





=e = 
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employment wave would, officials fear 

rapidly deplete these funds, and _ simul 

taneously receipts from the pay-roll tax 

would drop precipitously. George 

Bigge, a member of the Social Security 

Board, says the present program is inade. 
quate to meet postwar needs. Under 
present regulations, insurance benefit pay- 
ments are made for a limited number of 

weeks, varying from State to State. The 
average is 13 to 14 weeks. Mr. Bigge notes 
| that, in normal times, nearly half of thos 
who received insurance payments were 
still jobless when the payments stopped 

Another problem arises from the fact 
that many workers have migrated to th 
big war production centers and are ex 
pected to flock back home when war pro- 
duction stops. Their pay-roll tax has beer 
collected in the States where they have 
been working. Most of these workers will 
find themselves ineligible for unemploy- 
ment benefits at home. Besides, the u- 
employment compensation funds of the 
highly industrialized States are bulging 
In other States these funds are low, and 
| will be more strained if returning jobless 


migrants participate in the benefits. 

| Une mployme nt insurance proposals, For 
2 this and other reasons, the Administration 
| program would do away with the State 


Whether it’s a consignment to a factory working furiously against | — by-State system and substitute a unified, 
time—whether it’s one small shipment of something—or a huge one federal program. This would make unem 


ployment benefits uniform the country 


of vital wartime material, Mary, the telephone girl at Railway Express, over ot a rate much higher thee 

is ready to help you with courtesy, understanding and dispatch. prevailing in some States. The duration 

payments would be increased to 26 weeks, 

An invisible but most important link in our chain of wartime service— everywhere. In addition, the Administ 

he talks t t f tomers—rel thei ish ickl tion wants to provide unemployment com 

SRO TEKS 10 GC GFOG! Gry Gr CusrOmerS —ye TF WIENES GUGM, pensation for workers who are idk 

quietly, efficiently. | through illness or disability, and to covet 

hospital costs as well. The disability phase 

The voice with the smile in it—that’s Mary—typical of the telephone is particularly controversial, because of 
girls at Railway Express. the expense involved. 


Opposition to federalization emails 
very strong. Big States contend they 
would be forced to carry their own jobless 

- and the unemployed of other States # 

\ YY, well. There is opposition, too, to increased 

Q N A L and centralized control in Washington 
Veterans’ unemployment insuranet. 


EXPRESS President Roosevelt proposes special wi 
{ ~ employment insurance for war veteralé 
G E | 'S during half their first year in civilian lie 


This would impose another strain upom 

funds of some States. Besides, Mr. Roose 
velt favors payments in larger amoutt 
than those given in most States. Feder 
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To speed record finding and posting f 


War industry has turned to Cardineer as the 
emergency answer to speedier record-finding 
and posting. It saves 40% in work hours. 
Prove it by test in your own plant. It lowers 
costs—one Cardineer unit houses 6,000 cards, 
within easy reach of the operator’s fingers. It 
is portable—roll it in the safe at night, or from 
desk to desk during the day. It can be ordered 
and shipped mow. It’s Diebold’s answer to 
Industry’s need for speedy record keeping with 
maximum accuracy. Order Cardineer Now. 
DIEBOLD, INCORPORATED *® CANTON, OHIO 
Formerly Diebold Safe & Lock Company 


Branch Offices in Principal Cities 
PRODUCERS OF METHODS EQUIPMENT AND OFFICE ACCESSORIES 





Cardineer’s handy removable wheel 
segments allow easy division of work. 


ASK FOR YOURS 


Booklets in time-money saving are 


















free as follows; check and pin on your 
letterhead: inventories , Costs 

Poyrolland Personne Plant and Equip 
ment (), Purchases (1, Production CC). 





DIEBOLD ROTARY FILE 


LAMSON tubes 


Speed specimens of living tissue from 
operating room to the laboratory! 





@ Many people think of Lamson Tubes only as swift messengers whisking 
sales slips and change in department stores. Lamson Tubes are infinitely 
versatile, as is shown by the variety of uses to which they are put. 


@ For example, in a Southern hospital, specimens of living tissue are sent to 
the laboratory, and the diagnoses returned while the patient is on the operat- 
ing table! There are fourteen operating rooms, and even when all work at 
once, they get split-second service! 


@ In busy war plants, Lamson Tubes are rushing mail, telegrams, blueprints, 
small tools, samples, paper work unerringly, 
instantly. They are achieving spectacular 
savings in time and messenger cost, slash- 
ing elevator and corridor traffic, eliminat- 
ing confusion, permitting better control of 
production, 


Lamson Corporation 


Dept. U. S. 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


Makers of CONVEYORS and PNEUMATIC DISPATCH TUBES 





















alization would eliminate the problem 
where the veterans are concerned, 

Old-age pensions. Like unemployment 
benefits, old-age pension payments are 
an unexpectedly low level, and the federg] 
fund to finance them has climbed to yp. 
foreseen heights. The reason is that 600. 
000 persons who are eligible to claim their 
pensions have postponed their retiremen 

Some 700,000 persons are receiving pep. 
sions at a monthly rate of $12,000,009 
The fund behind these benefit payment; 
has grown to $4,300,000,000. This fu 
derives from a 2 per cent pay-roll tay 
half of which is paid by the employer an4 
half by the employe. The tax rate wa; 
scheduled to double at the first of this 
year. Congress, however, looked at the 
size of the fund and postponed the jp. 
crease until Jan. 1, 1944. For the same 
reason a movement is growing to pot 
pone the increase again. 

Postwar pensions. However, officials ex. 
pect pension payments to multiply many 
times after the war 





almost regardless of 
general employment conditions. Many of 
the 600,000 eligibles now working will re. 
tire and many more will have _ become 
eligible. By mid-1946, 2,000,000 individ. 
uals will be eligible. An avalanche of per- 
sion demands is predicted. 

Pension proposals. The Administration 
wants pensions extended to farm workers 
domestic servants, the self-employed and 
employes of nonprofit organizations. None 
of these classes now is covered. They were 
omitted for a time because of the vast 
administrative difficulties involved. The 
Administration, too, is anxious to increase 
the pensions to a maximum of §$1% 
monthly, from the present $85. 

Assistance to the needy. The war ani 
higher living costs have resulted in a small 
increase in payments to the needy aged, to 
the needy blind and to dependent children 
In June, the total was $66,492,000, against 
a seven year average of about $61,000,000 
Half the money comes from the States and 
half from the Federal Government. 

Proposals for the needy. The Adminis 
tration program would include all the 
needy, not just needy aged, blind and de- 
pendent children. At present, the Federal 
Government may contribute only as much 
as the States provide. The Administration 
wants this restriction removed and the 
Government’s share made unlimited. 

Cost of the program. As has been set, 
the Administration program is broad and 
concededly would be costly. Talk is that 
a pay-roll tax running to 10 or 12 per cent 
would be necessary. This tax would be 
shared equally by employer and employe 
The wage earner’s tax would increas 
from a present 1 per cent (for old-age 
pensions) to 5 or 6 per cent. The employ- 
er’s pay-roll tax would mount from 4 
present 4 per cent (1 per cent for pensions 
and 3 per cent for unemployment insut- 
ance) to 5 or 6 per cent. 

Congress’ attitude. Congress is caught 
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You’ve got to multiply by THIRTY MILLION 


AYBE YOU HAVEN'T been sav- 
ing waste fats and grease in 
your kitchen simply because you 


thought the little you could con- 
tribute wouldn’t be worth while. 


Don’t you believe it! Little things, 
when multiplied by the power of 
America’s thirty million homes, have 
a habit of adding up fo really impor- 
tant amounts. 


Even the comparatively large quan- 
tity of fats and grease which the six 
huge kitchens of the Hotel Penn- 
sylvania carefully salvage, plus that 
saved by all other hotels, is but a 
drop in the bucket compared with 
the amount America’s housewives 
could save—if they but realized the 
vital need. 


For, while the hotels of America 





serve approximately a million and 
a half meals daily, the homes of 
America are serving almost #inety 
million meals. Look! ... 


If you save a single tablespoonful of 
fat in your kitchen today, and every 
other home does the same, it will 
supply our war industries with almost 
a million pounds! 


That’s enough fat—salvaged in one 
day—to make the glycerine needed 
in producing a million and a half 


pounds of gunpowder! So... 


Save every bit of used or waste 
fat—every day. Strain it into a clean, 
smooth-edged can. Thirty-one 
tablespoonfuls make a pound. 
When you have a pound or more, 
your butcher will dbzy it. Then put 
the money into War Savings Stamps. 


It’s a mighty small service Uncle 
Sam is asking of us—but it’s mighty 
important! 


THE STATLER HOTEL IN NEW YORK 


lplotel )Pennsylvania 


JAMES H. McCABE, General Manager 








JOY OF THE OUTDOORSMAN, the multiple reverberations of sound that 
make an echo are just a pain in the ear to sound recording engineers. 

For often in hard-ceilinged rooms the maze of shivery echoes and cross- 
echoes becomes so intricate that voices are blurred into incoherence. Just 
as the automobile called for better roads, so the expansion of voice amplifi- 
cation and recording is leading to rooms of better acoustical design. 






THE CASE OF THE 
BOUNCING VQICE 





\ 


Dictaphone sound engineers are echo experts. They can’t do much about 
echoing rooms, but they can and have done much to cut down the amount 
of echo that is picked up in voice recording. 





The scientific design of the Dictaphone mouthpiece is one reason why 
your Dictaphone dictating machine records your voice clearly and intel- 
ligibly. And on Dictaphone electric recording equipment, unwanted rever- 
berations are effectively damped out by a filtering unit in the amplifier and 
by proper mounting of a microphone with a limited sphere of sensitivity. 

We can’t say much about the many other developments Dictaphone has 
in production for the armed forces. But they are serving just as well as the 
thousands of Dictaphone dictating machines in war industries and Govern- 
ment offices here and abroad. And when we have won through to peace, 
these advances achieved during the war will offer strong reasons for the 
even wider adoption of the Dictaphone method of dictation by business- 
men everywhere. 


Dictaphone Corporation, 420 Lexington Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


DICTAPHONE 


DICTATING AND RECORDING EQUIPMENT 


The word DICTAPHONE is the registered trade-mark of Dictaphone Corporation, makers of dictating machines and other sound 
recording and reproducing equipment bearing said trade-mark. 














wet 


between two The Administra. 
tion is determined to force action at the 
coming session. Union labor approves. The 
Social Security Board, consisting of Chair. 
man Arthur J. Altmeyer, and Ellen §, 
Woodward and Mr. Bigge is conducting g 
campaign of speeches and statements to 
get public behind the new pro 
gram. Elections are approaching. 

At the there is substantial 
employer opposition to so broad a pro- 
Some employers contend that the 
tax proposed would be ruinous and that 
even a 12 per cent tax would not be suff- 
cient to finance the program in full. 

All in all, 


WwW ould 


pressures. 


opilon 


same time, 


gram. 


influential elements in Con. 
like to postpone the issue, 
Much is being made of the argument that, 
because of wartime expenditures and taxes, 


gress 


any added strain upon the national econ. 
omy should be avoided. 

To this, Administration spokesmen reply 
that, by the very nature of the Social Se. 
curity program, reserves must be amassed 
in periods of prosperity for distribution in 
periods of low employment. 

How much of the program Congress will 
accept is highly uncertain. A_ possibility 
always remains that extensive benefit in 
creases will be confined to veterans. Real- 
istic supporters of the Administration pro 
gram actually expect to get less, perhaps 
much less, than was asked. The Adminis. 
tration, with its broad program, is firing 


a shotgun in the hope that a few pellets, 
target—and stick. 


at least, will hit the 






THEY GET 
THERE BY 





THREE VITAL TIMEPIECES are used 
to navigate U. S. aircraft carriers— 
Hamilton chronometers (above), chro- 
nometer watches and comparing 
watches. All are examples of the 
precision that has made Hamilton 
watches famous for 50 years. 


HAMILTON The Watch of Railroad Accuracy 
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Diese! engines “WEED the 7 seas 


ne 


These, too, are Baldwins, 

Diesel engines that power mine-sweepers — engines that 
must not fail these sturdy craft as they plough through 
heavy seas, clearing the way for troop ships and other 
Naval vessels. De La Vergne diesels are especially designed 
for this severe service. 

De La Vergne has been a leading name in diesel engine 
manufacture for fifty years. From educational institutions 
in New England to pipe line stations in the Southwest; 
from dredges in the Gulf to cold storage houses in the 
Northwest—De La Vergne diesels have an enviable record 
of outstanding service and economical operation and main- 
tenance. These diesels, now being built by Baldwin, are pro- 
viding dependable power in whatever service they are used. 


Today, Baldwin is not only supplying its regular prod- 
ucts to industry for use in turning out planes, ships and 
guns, but is also building tanks, gun mounts and other 
primary ordnance materiel for the Army and Navy. 


VAI 


THE BALDWIN 


' BALDWIN 


The Baldwin Locomotive Works, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania: 
Locomotive & Ordnance Division; Baldwin Southwark Division; 
Cramp Brass & Iron Foundries Division; Standard Steel Works 
Division; Baldwin De La Vergne Sales Corp.; The Whitcomb 
Locomotive Co.; The Pelton Water Wheel Co.; The Midvale Co. 


ie 3 Baldwin serves the Nation which the Railroads helped to build 
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STRIKE VOTE AS A UNION WEAPON 


No Actual Work Stoppage in Disputes Despite Affirmative Balloting 


Opposition of NLRB to new 
election on bargaining rights 
when valid contract exists 


Two points of importance to employers 
and unions stand out in appraising the ef- 
fects of the strike-balloting provision of the 
two-month-old War Labor Disputes Act. 

One point is this: In every election to 
date, employes have voted by substantial 
majorities to strike. In four elections, the 
vote was 100 per cent in favor of striking. 
Yet in no instance has a union availed it- 
self of this right to strike after voting to 
do so. 

Another point is this: The National La- 
bor Relations Board apparently is not go- 
ing to let the results of this voting 





Meek 


Title Reg. U.S. Pat. ° 


notices filed, 111 were by locals of the 
American Federation of Labor, 37 were by 
unions of the Congress of Industrial Or- 
ganizations, 31 by independent unions, one 
by a group of nonunion workers. 

In the first ten elections held the results 
were as follows: 

Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Co.., 
Springfield, Ill., 1,005 in favor and 836 op- 
posed to a strike; Commercial Solvents 
Corp., Peoria, Ill., 432 “yes” and 84 “no” 
votes; New Jersey Laundryowners’ Asso- 
ciation, Newark, N.J., 262 “yes” and 27 
“no”; O’Connell & Sweeney Co., Cincinna- 
ti, Ohio, the five eligible voters all voted 
“ves”: Thompson Starrett Co., Arlington, 
Va., 41 votes in favor, none against; James- 
town Metal Equipment Co., Jamestown, 


———=—S 


votes designed to force the Board jn, 
calling new collective-bargaining electig, 
in plants where the strike election migh: 
show a new union to have gained the yp 
per hand. District 50 of the United Miy 
Workers, the winning union in the Al 
Chalmers election, had asked the Boar) 
for a new collective-bargaining election j 
the plant. In denying the request of th 
union, NLRB refused to upset a contra 
between the company and a CIO unin 
a contract that does not expire unt! 
April 15, 1944. The Board laid down thi 
policy for all unions: 

“We found and determined upon tk 
facts presented that the interest of mai. 
taining contractual stability outweigh 
the interest of the employes to obtain; 

determination of representatives 





sway it into ordering an immediate 
new collective-bargaining election 
whenever a certified union, operat- 
ing under contract to an employer, 
is on the losing side of a strike vote. 
In other words, NLRB holds that 
the War Labor Disputes Act does 
not supersede the Wagner Act in 
granting authority to the Board to 
determine which unions shall be ap- 
propriate collective-bargaining rep- 
resentatives. 

Strike votes. A look at the rec- 
ord shows that, despite their war- 
time no-strike pledge, unions have 
been quick to take advantage of 
the chance to permit their members 
to vote on whether they wish to 
strike. But the significant thing is 
that, after they have armed them- 
selves with a legal right to strike, 
they have continued to uphold the 
no-strike pledge. This would indi- 
cate that the unions are more in- 








this time, and that a determination 
of new representatives should ther. 
fore be deferred until a reasonabk 
time before the expiration of th 
existing contract.” 

Only in the following situation 
the Board said, will it call bargain. 
ing elections when a valid contrac 
exists: Where a contract has beer 
in effect for a reasonable period 
where a contract is about to e 
pire; where there is substantial 
doubt as to identity of the labr 
organization that claims to bea 
party to the contract; where sub 
stantially the entire membership o 
the contracting union has shifted t 
another organization; where the 
contracting union has abandoned 
its members. 


Job freeze. Workers are fini 
ing ways to evade the Gover- 








terested in using the strike vote as 
a weapon to bring about early set- 
tlement of their disputes than they 
are in striking. Also, this vote is a handy 
way for a union which once occupied a 
minority position in a plant to show the 
NLRB that it has organized a majority 
of the 
certified as bargaining agent. 


workers since a rival union was 

From June 26, the day the law became 
effective, through August 27, a total of 180 
unions had filed 30-day strike notices with 
NLRB. Seventy-five of these notices were 
withdrawn. That means that close to one- 
half of the disputes in which strikes were 
threatened were adjusted during the 30- 
day cooling-off period between the time of 
filing and the election date. Of the 180 


48 


Barrows in Jersey Journal 


THE THUMB RULE 


N.Y. 21 “yes,” 1 “no”; Witner Grocery. 
Cedar Rapids, Ia., 6 “yes” and 4 “no”; 
Weston Grocery, Cedar Rapids, 6 “yes,” 
none “no”; C. C. Taft Co., Des Moines, 
ia., 3 and none “no”; Western 
Grocer Co., Dubuque, Ia., 12 “yes”, 2 “no”. 


“ves 


In all elections the question has been the 
same. Phrased in a way to make a patri- 
otic worker think twice voting 
it reads as follows: “Do you wish 


before 

“wes,” 

to permit an interruption of war produc- 

tion in wartime as a result of this dispute?” 
Bargaining elections. NLRB used the 

Allis-Chalmers case to block what it sus- 

pected might be an epidemic of strike 


ment’s job-freeze regulations. 4 
new trend that is causing concem 
to Washington man-power official 
is for men to try to get fired so they 
may transfer to other jobs. By loafing 
breaking rules, smoking on the job and 
other devices some workers literally att 
forcing their employers to let them out. 
Reason for resorting to these tactics 
this: If a worker in an aircraft plant wants 
to switch to a job in a shipyard for highet 
pay, he must obtain a release from his 
employer or from the United States En- 
ployment Service. If this release is demiet 
him, he cannot, in theory, go to the other 
job unless he quits and remains idle for 
60 days. But, if he is fired, he can take 
another job at once. 
This trend is not widespread as yet, but 
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New technique for blood transfusions uses special rayon fabric 


How MANY TIMES have surgeons defeated death with 
the aid of a blood transfusion? 

Yet a serious hazard in the administration of blood and 
plasma is the presence of fibrin and gelatinous material 
in the stored product. And this problem is particularly 
emphasized today with the huge quantities stored in 
blood banks throughout the country and our hospital 
bases abroad for war purposes. 

For successful transfusions, fibrin and gelatinous mate- 
rial must be filtered out. But sometimes the filters clog 
and leak in use. Metal screens are either too coarse to 
retain the undesirable material or so fine they clog easily. 
Too, they are difficult to clean aseptically. Gauze filters 
offer no solution. Their fibers mav be liberated into the 
filtered blood. , 


To offset these hazards, the laboratories of American 
Viscose have engineered a special, sheer rayon cloth. It 
is now being used by several well-known public hospitals 
and clinics. 

Placed in an inexpensive, disposable apparatus, the 
sheer rayon filter bag does not clog or leak in use. It 
liberates no fiber particles in the solution. It permits con- 
tinuous administration of the blood and plasma under 
aseptic conditions. 

Here is a new measure of safety that furthers the devel- 
opment of American surgery. And American Viscose 
Corporation 1S proud of its contribution...another exam- 
ple of its program of continuous research for the devel- 
opment of new yarns and improved fabrics from the 


basic fiber, rayon, for America. 








*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


AMERICAN VISCOSE CORPORATION 


Producers of CROWN* Rayon Yarns and Staple Fibers 
Sales Offices: New York, N. Y.; Charlotte, N. C.; Providence, R. I.; Philadelphia, Pa. 
* BUY UNITED STATES WAR BONDS AND STAMPS x 


Copr. 1943—American Viscose Corp. 











Giant planes — performing incredible feats 
in combat service — are built for exceptional duties and are 
fulfilling them daily. Each part is selected to stand up 
under the most severe flight and fighting conditions — each 
has proved itself the hard way. 


Here Ampco Metal is doing valiant service as critical parts 
in engines, propellers, and other aircraft equipment where 
lives depend on unfailing performance. Where a tough, 
rugged, wear-resistant metal is necessary, Ampco Metal 
outperforms other bronzes. 

In your Victory program you may need bronzes for excep- 
tional service. Investigate Ampco Metal and gain the pride 
and satisfaction of “discovering” an alloy that has com- 


mando-like toughness. Ask for “File 41 — 
woe Engineering Data Sheets.” Free on request. 
AMPCO METAL, INC. 


DEPARTMENT US-9 MILWAUKEE 4, WISCONSIN 


 AMPCO 
METAL 









THE METAL WITHOUT AN EQUAL 





it is serious enough to set officials at wor 
on a solution. Some say it may be negg. 
sary, with union approval, to black-jy 
such workers in order to check this prac. 
tice before it becomes more extensive. 

That is just one of the difficulties g 
trying to force men and women to Work 
where the Government wants them, whe 
enforcement power is limited to indireg 
sanctions rather than outright penaltie 
Another flaw in the job freeze is this: 

Many employers would rather releay 
dissatisfied workers than keep them. The 
reason that if a man does not like his jol 
he will be of little use to the company 
Some employers are forced by extreme ,. 
bor shortages in their areas to put up wit] 
dissatisfied Jabor, but many others ar 
granting releases when requested. 

So, for these and other reasons, Wash 
ington officials are talking more and mor 
of asking Congress for a law to draft |g. 
bor. This talk is stimulated by word fror 
Great Britain, where a national  servi¢ 
law is in effect, that managers of airplane 
factories there have no labor shortages to 
contend with, while the giant aireraft 
plants on the West Coast of the United 
States are crying for workers. The West 
Coast situation has become so serious that 
new remedies are constantly being suggest- 
ed in Washington to relieve the situation 
Two of the latest ideas are these: 

Several thousand workers are being re- 
leased from the Bremerton, Wash.., ship- 
vards so they may go to work in the Boe. 
ing plant in Seattle where an acute labor 
shortage exists. 

\ plan is under discussion to reduce 
somewhat the differential between starting 
wages paid in the aircraft plants and high- 
er starting rates paid in the shipyards. It 
has been suggested that Boeing raise start- 
ing rate wages to the minimum scale at 
the end of one week, instead of three 
months as at present. Whether this could 
be done without the consent of the War 
Labor Board is problematical. There is 
some question whether WLB would ap- 
prove it in the light of its refusal to grant 
a general wage increase to workers in the 
West Coast airframe industry. 


WLB in the courts. The War Labor 
Board is getting its first taste of law suits. 
These suits undoubtedly are forerunners 
of many others that will be filed in pro- 
test against Board decisions, now that the 
agency has been given statutory standing 
by the War Labor Disputes Act. 

Two recent court actions give a preview 
of the type of challenge that the Board 
can expect. One of these actions affords 
employers a glimpse at the type of defense 
they can expect if they ask the courts to 
upset any decisions that displease them. 

One case involves seven Georgia laundry 
companies. These companies have obtained 
a temporary order restraining a Regional 
War Labor Board from holding a scheduled 
hearing of a dispute involving the com- 
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The Dreams ‘That Stuff 
Is Made Of 


HE cleaning woman has gathered up 
; bm mops and pail. He’s alone again 
to peer, if he can, through the world’s 
black clouds. 
Gosh! 1:30! Better call it a night. 


But he stays an hour longer. And over 
his cluttered desk he sees a day when 
millions of people will benefit from 
what he’s dreaming and devising — for 
tomorrow. 

* * + 
You'll be hearing a lot about post-war 
planning. And the more you hear of it, 
the more you will realize that it isn’t 
just a job for a few master minds. 

If the future is to be made better than 
the past, it will be because thousands of 
men and women apply themselves to 
particular problems of their country, 
their communities and their businesses. 


Through their work our world will 
change. Not in an overnight miracle, but 
by a host of individual accomplish- 
ments. That's the way America has been 
built. That’s the way America wants to 
go on building. Up from the bottom, 
not down from the top. 


* * * 


Housing, transportation, education, 
medicine, communications, individual 
and national security, entertainment are 
only a few of the subjects slated for 
attention, destined for improvement. 

And it all can be accomplished in the 
American way. Let us beware of those 
who plan otherwise, those who would 
“improve” our freedom as a means of 
improving our future. You, we—the vast 
majority of Americans—want the same 
America we know. Better, but the same. 
And we can have it by tugging on our 
own boot straps—without polishing any 
boots for bureaucracy. 


PERE 


And in this not-so-distant future that 


Americans look forward to, you'll find 
your railroads keeping pace. In peace, 
as in war, it will be the job of the roads 
of steel to bind the nation together — 
make possible the delivery of industrial 
production and the movement of essen- 
tial materials and equipment. 
Passengers will expect to travel in 
new luxury—and will. Trains and road- 





ways will be built for great speed. Ac 
commodations will be far superior. 
Freight will move at an accelerated pace 
And railroad safety will be even more 
assured. 

* * * 


These things are dreams, but not mere 
dreams. They are dreams of men with 
their eyes wide open—dreams that can 
make a still finer America. 


MARQUETTE RAILWAY 


DETROIT; MICHIGAN 








FOR Victory IN WAR 


FOR Procress IN PEACE 





;~e profoundly influencing the 
future of aviation 


ORE than 90% of all cata- 

lytically cracked aviation gaso- 
line produced last year was made by 
the famous Houdry Process. Better 
gas, by far, than powers the planes 
of our enemies. 

But not good enough for Houdry 
scientists. 

At Houdry we never say we have 
“perfected” a process. We always 
know there has to be a still better 
method. 

We have found one! We call it, 
the Houdry Adiabatic Process. It 
produces a truly super aviation 
fuel. A fuel so vastly superior that 
today’s aircraft engines cannot fully 
use its inherent power. 

In the beginning, therefore, this 
new super fuel won’t be used 
“straight.” It will be blended with 
aviation gasolines made by other 


HOUDRY PROCESS CORPORATION, WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 


methods, in order to increase their 
power-producing qualities. 

But when engine design catches 
up to it, this new super aviation 
fuel can revolutionize aircraft 
performance. Bombers will be able 
to take off from smaller fields— 
carry heavier loads to more distant 
objectives—and get home again! 
Fighters will be able to outspeed, 
outclimb and out-maneuver their 
adversaries! 

After the victory, all the progress 
we have made will be converted to 
the purposes of peace. Super air- 
planes will destroy only distance; 
‘super motor cars will serve only 
commerce and pleasure. 

And as each page of scientific 
achievement is written, a new page 
will be begun. For that is the way 
of progress in peace. 


Houdry Catalytic Processes and the Thermofor Catalytic Cracking Process are available through the 
following licensing agents to all American refiners, subject to approval by the U. S. Government: 


E. B. BADGER & SONS CO. 
Boston, Massachusetts 


BECHTEL-McCONE-PARSONS CORP. 
Los Angeles, California 





THE LUMMUS COMPANY 
New York City, New York 








panies and the AFL and the CIO unioy 
The laundries contend that the Bogy 
has no jurisdiction over them and the; 
employes because the dispute does po 
threaten substantial interference with th 
war; that the WLB may not supersede th 
National Labor Relations Board, whid 
has held that the companies operate onl 
in intrastate business, and hence do ng 
fall under jurisdiction of NLRB. 

The order stops all scheduled proceed. 
ings of the Regional Board pending dispo. 
sition of the companies’ plea for a pe. 
manent injunction. 

The War Labor Board’s defense of it- 
self is filed in the Federal District Cour 
for the District of Columbia in answer ty 
a suit of the Employers’ Group of Moto 
Freight Carriers, of Boston, Mass. The 
companies object to an order of WLB’ 
Trucking directing an jp. 
crease in pay for workers. WLB, speak. 
ing through the Justice Department, ap. 
swers the complaint as follows: 

The court has no jurisdiction becaug 
the Board is doing nothing to enforce the 
order, hence there is no justifiable eon. 
troversy between the agency and the em. 
ployers. Furthermore, the Board argues 
that it has no enforcing authority. The 
possibility that the Government might 
seize the companies for noncompliance js 





Commission 


not being threatened, the answer says 
Also, the Board argues, the defendants ar 
officials of the Federal Government and 
cannot be sued without their consent. 
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A PROVEN WAY 
TO MAKE 
FUEL SAVINGS 





H™ is a way to cut fuel bills as 
much as 40% while you enjoy 
cozy warmth and snug comfort! 
Insulate your home now with the 
type of Celotex Insulation that will 
fit the job best. Get maximum fe 
sults from your rationed fuel! 


Talk to your Celotex Dealer now! 
Get a free estimate on insulating 
your home with Celotex Insulation 
Board, Rock Wool or Rock Wool 
Batts. You'll be agreeably surprised 
at the low cost. 

Your Celotex Dealer is a good 
man to know. 


CELOTEX 


ROOFING—INSULATING BOARD 
ROCK WOOL—GYPSUM WALLBOARD 
LATH — PLASTER— ACOUSTICAL PRODUCTS 
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Excalibur 


** There likewise I beheld Excalibur 





Before him at his crowning borne, the sword 
That rose from out the bosom of the lake’ — 


IDYLLS OF THE KING— Tenn 


It was by Magic that King Arthur received Excalibur, the 


gleaming sword that symbolized victory over his enemies. 


By processes as mysterious to the layman as Merlin’s Magic, 
the Rustless Iron and Steel Corporation is helping to forge 
another shining weapon for America. That weapon is 


Stainless Steel. 


Because of its exceptional properties of high tensile strength 
and resistance to corrosion by heat, acid, and rust, Stainless 
Steel has long since become a ‘“‘must”’ in the production of 
essential war equipment, such as chemicals, explosives, 


synthetic rubber, aircraft, warships and motorized units. 


Serving and Conserving 


RUSTLESS, devoted entirely to manufacturing high quality 
Stainless Steel, is doing two important war jobs: 


First, Serving the Nation by producing more Stainless Steel 
than any other plant in the country. Day and night its 
employees are making certain that Uncle Sam gets all the 


Stainless Steel he needs. 


Second, Conserving Strategic Materials . . . The unique 
RUSTLESS Processes in the manufacture of Stainless save 
great quantities of two critical metalsk—Chromium and Elec- 
trolytic Nickel—which are not only essential for the manu- 
facture of Stainless Steel, but also for many other war require- 
ments. By certain discoveries, RUSTLESS has found ways 
to achieve equal results through the use of ores charged direct 
into the furnace and by the recovery of Stainless Steel scrap, 
supplies of which are plentiful. 


Therefore, to this twofold duty—Serving and Conserving— 
RUSTLESS has dedicated its highly specialized organization 
for both the winning of the war and the peace to follow. 


RUSTLE S'S 


CORROSION AND HEAT-RESISTING 
STAINLESS STEELS 


RUSTLESS IRON AND STEEL CORPORATION 
BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 


Producing STAINLESS STEEL Excluscely 


BUY MORE WAR BONDS 
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Plus and Minus 


Title Reg. U.S. Pat. On 








2201 M Street, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 


Trend of Amserscam Business 


Title Kee 


There's an official tendency to become pessimistic about postwar, to expect 
that the predicted 5 to 10 year boom is not to materialize automatically. 

On the basis of present appraisals by the Government's forecasters..... 

Unemployment of 7,000,000 to 12,000,000 will develop during readjustment. 

Industry's production index, now about 210 per cent of 1935-39 average, 


will probably fall to 140 or 150. That also is during postwar adjustment 
period. 











A reduction of $25,000,000,000 or more is to be expected in the income of 
individuals. That will be due to shorter hours, to lowered employment. 

Price control, rationing, material allocation may end rather quickly. 

Army-Navy will be demobilized from 11,300,000 to fewer than 4,000,000 men. 











That is at the end of both wars. With end of the German war alone..... 

Industries with Army orders will be jolted; those with Navy will not. 

A partial conversion of industry to civilian production will start; will 
probably gain much momentum. Japan will involve only a part-time war. 

Army demobilization will get under way, slowly at first. 

But: War controls, rationing, price control will probably continue. 











As the official appraisers see immediate postwar prospects..... 

Farmers should enjoy two or three years of assured postwar prosperity. 
As many as 2,000,000 industrial workers may drift back to the farms. 

Retail trade will be on a high level; may provide jobs for 1,000,000. 

A big construction backlog will assure prosperity for builders and jobs for 
large numbers of men. Home construction should be most active. 

A market for 2,500,000 automobiles the first year, for 6,000,000 in each 
of two following years should leave the market still in a healthy condition. 

There will be a boom in reemployment of domestic servants. 

Yet: With all of this and more,too, there is expected to be unemployment 
on a rather broad scale. That's because (1) at least 7,000,000 men from Army- 
Navy, 11,000,000 from war industry will not readily be reemployed in full; (2) 
the productive efficiency of industry will have advanced so greatly during war. 

The planners, now out of official favor here, predict this: 

There will be the appearance of postwar prosperity in midst of unemploy- 























ment. 


Profits for consumer goods industries should be large for several years. 

Foreign trade will be heavy when compared with years just before the war. 

Old age and unemployment insurance will help cushion some pressures. 

So: The country probably will coast along fairly well, with most people 
working. Real test may be postponed until several years after the war when war 
effects begin really to make themselves felt. Impact of World War I was 10 
years in developing. It did not hit hard until 1929. 











It is man-power shortage, not unemployment that bothers industry right now. 
And: Prospect is that the situation will get tighter not easier. There is 
developing a very real pinch in war industries. It is real enough to force an 
official reconsideration of a labor draft, to give officials the jitters. 
Military demand for men, officially outlined, is this..... 








(over) 
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TREND OF AMERICAN BUSINESS-- (Continued) 





From July through September, calls are for 966,000 men. 
From October through December, calls will be for 907,000 men. 

This means: The half-year need is for 1,873,000 men. 

Supply of men, officially outlined, is this..... 

From those now in class 1-A and waiting examination, 783,000 men. 

From 18-year-olds and-reclassifications, 644,000 men. 

So: 1,427,000 non-fathers are available to fill a demand for 1,873,000 men, 
To fill the demand, draft boards may have to call on 446,000 fathers in 1943. 
Then: Navy demands continue high in 1944. Army is discharging a growing number 
of men as over-age, as unfit, as sick or wounded. This means replacements. 

As things now stand, with continued war, 1944 will see an extremely tight 
man=-power situation; will require some strong measures if it is to be eased. 
Any employer needs to pay even closer attention to man-power problems. 























Inflation fears are easing somewhat. That is because the price rise does 
appear to be in hand, at least temporarily. Worker wage demands are tempered. 

The situation as it is developing is as follows..... 

Living costs, other than foods, now have been steady for over a year. 

Food costs have been held in line fairly well for three months. 

General wholesale commodity price index has been little changed since May. 

Further: Pressure for price rises has temporarily eased. 














A big factor in the price situation is the continuing large volume of goods 

available to consumers. People still are finding ways to spend much income. 
Thus: Consumer incomes, after taxes, will be about $20,000,000,000 larger 

’ than in 1942. Yet: Owing to availability of consumer goods and services, there 

will be no more than $10,000,000,000 increase in savings compared with 1942. 
Question now is whether inventories of goods will be exhausted, leading to 

the long-predicted scramble for goods, before war developments permit a larger 

output of many types of goods for civilian use. 








To turn to the field of consumer goodSeeecee 

Woolens: Army is releasing more wool for civilian use. Military demand is 
likely to taper off sharply in this field during the months ahead. 

Cotton textiles: Man power is the big problem. Military demand probably is 
to fall rather sharply. Civilians should have enough. 

Shoes: Prospect is for smaller military demand, more for civilians. 

Foodstuffs: U.S. purchase of 4,000,000 tons of Cuban sugar indicates that 
Shipping will permit a definitely larger consumption. Milk and dairy products 
are to be tight. Yet: Over-all food supply appears adequate. 

Metal products: Little or no easing of production controls for civilian use 
is to be expected. Military demand will continue to absorb most production. 

It is important to note that the Army has just shorn WPB's new Division of 
Civilian Requirements of any real power it might have had to assure a fixed vol- 
ume of raw materials for civilian industry. WPB planned a directive assigning 
high priority ratings to some civilian industries. Army pulled its teeth. 











There isn't much that is new in the tax outlook. 

Treasury has its ideas, which Congress doesn't like. Congress has its 
ideas, which the Treasury doesn't particularly like. Only certainty seems to be 
that excises will be raised; that any bill will not raise more than $6,000,000,- 
000 in new taxes against the requested $12,000,000,000. 








Just remember that a tax return on 1943 income is due September 15. 

And: With this return, you start to get current in your income taxes. You 
pay on the basis of the higher of your 1942 or 1943 income. You do not necessar- 
ily pay the same amount that you paid in the March and June quarters. If you get 
your income from other than salaries, you have quite an estimating problem. 
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; Looking at War 


through the Mimeograph keyhole 


What are your children going to “take” in school this 
fall? Especially if this is their final year. 

There is increasing emphasis that every student, boy or 
girl, take at least one or two “practical-at-once”’ subjects— 
something that puts extra skill in the hands of business, 
factory or branches of the service. 

A girl is a better WAC or WAVE or private secretary if 
she can type, if she knows shorthand, if she can operate a 
Mimeograph duplicator. A boy can help in the growing 
man power pinch if he has such extra skills. 

A. B. Dick Company, in daily contact with the man power 
needs of American industry, recommends a short course in 
Mimeograph duplication if your son or daughter is enrolled 
in one of the many schools which teach it... A. B. Dick 
Company, Chicago. The Mimeograph Company, Ltd., Toronto. 


COPYRIGHT 1943, A. B. DICK COMPANY 


e 28 4 , ; 
8 oS The Mimeograph duplicator is a 
1 m e O 4 Ta Pp .. ; P| trusty means of communication 
“I < — 2a among our armed forces (just as 
it was in World War I). Back 
° home it is saving man-hours 
u 1cato r and speeding up production 
2 3 in the great Battle of Building. 
MIMEOGRAPH is the trade-mark of A. B. Dick Company, Chicago, registered in the U. S. Patent Office. 








































































Production Lines 


Start Here— 
in Hotels! 


© Long before the turret 
lathes go intoaction their 
role is often decided ata 
hotel conference for it is 
in central hotels like the 
New Yorker that visiting 
technicians, specialists 
and ordnance men meet 
with industry to get 
things done. 














The part your favorite 
hotel plays in the war 
effort is 2 many-sided 
one and vitally important. 
Apart from housing wat 
workers and servicemen, 
it includes a gigantic job 
of food conservation, 
scrap meta) salvage an 
war bond setling. Add 
to this the many thou- 
sands of irreplaceable 
trained men the hotel in- 
dustry, America’s seventh 
largest, has given to the 
armed forces and you il 
agree your local hotel- 
man is doing his bit— 
and more! 


to 
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Hotel 
NEW YORKER 


34th Street at Eighth Avenue, New York 


Frank L. Andrews, President 


2500 ROOMS FROM $3.85 


Home of Protecto-Ray Bathrooms 
. they're ultra-violet rayed ! 
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Inter America Wee 


More Food From 
Hemisphere; New 
Economy In Offing 


Crop programs now under way in Latiy 
\merica promise to eliminate prewar de. 
pendence on food imports. Already, work. 
ers in Nicaragua’s banana region, nog 
planted in rubber, grow sufficient food 
supply other areas. Formerly, banam 
ships brought in supplies. In Ecuade, 
diversified food growing is the basis of r 
habilitation of E] Oro Province, laid wast 
by border conflicts in 1941. Other countries 
actually export foods formerly imported, 

Basis for this reversal are the Crop pro 
grams set up by the Institute of Inter. 
American Affairs. This agency was formed 
in 1942 after the U.S. at the Rio & 
Janeiro conference of foreign ministers as- 
sumed the responsibility to maintain, a 
far as possible, the internal economies of 
Latin-American countries. 

In 1940 and 1941, the U.S. was able to 
replace Europe as the source of most Latin. 
American imports. when wat 
started the U.S. geared to war production 
The ship shortage became acute. Ability to 
supply civilian needs in Latin America de- 
clined. But as these countries replaced the 
Far East as the source of critical materials, 


However, 


new food supplies for workers producing 
these materials had to be found. 

U. S. programs. Continued food exports 
from this country relieved the immediate 
need, but drained U.S. supplies and ship- 
ping. Agricultural equipment sent to Latin 
America eased the strain, as one ton of 
such equipment produces enough food in 
one year to save eight tons of shipping 

With such equipment, seeds and U.S 
technicians, the 
developed. 


long-range pr- 
Demonstration farms 
show settlers new methods. ‘Technicians 
‘rop programs 
Tools, seeds, poultry, cattle and money 
are supplied workers to start subsistence 
farming. New crops are growing; output 


present 


grams 


train nationals to oversee 


of others increasing. 

In Brazil, under this plan, a $4,000,000 
fund now furnishes food for Northern Bra- 
zil, long dependent on imports. In the 
Amazon Basin, storage facilities, tools, 
secticides, seeds, poultry and cattle ar 
available to incoming rubber tappers. 

In Haiti, SHADA, the agricultural de- 
velopment corporation, placed 17,000 per 
sons at work in the production of new 
crops in 18 months. Cuba increased out- 
put of rice, beans, peanuts, corn, ver 
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Industry is helping win the war... 
industry must help build a peacetime world 


After the war is decisively won... 
what kind of world is essential for a just and durable peace? 


This question is being asked today everywhere in the 
world. No expert is needed to tell you the answer. 

eas . - 

its a question in 


Ic must be a world as peaceful and neighborly as 
your own town; a world in which decent people can 


bring up their children decently. It must be a busy 
7 + 
every man’s mind 


world where factories and farms are working and 
where there are jobs for all. 
How can such a world be brought into being? The 
surest way is to think and talk about it. Full and 
complete discussions on the porches of this country, 
over its fences, in churches, schools, clubs, and al- 
ways at meals—that is how the terms of A JUST 
P ; AND DURABLE PEACE can be formulated. 
cuon ° ° ° . . 
“y Cre In your discussions keep in mind this fact; your 
: er terms of peace must be such that the people of other 
r de. lands can agree with them. There must be provision 
d the ° in your plans for sustained production and for con- 
rial, people are looking sumption of that production. 
ucing Only a world peace that squares with the conscience 
f th of men of good will can be just. Only a just peace 
ports or e answer can endure. 
ports 
~diate Ss THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, INC. 
I ‘ al . Subsidiary of The International Nickel Company of Canada, Limited 
= New York, N. Y. 


Awarded to 
Huntington Works 
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WHEN 49 RETURNS 


IT WILL FIND A 
DIFFERENT CALIFORNIA 


—- forty-nine to 1949... nearly 
a century has passed since the gold 
rush to California. When forty-nine re- 
turns, the Golden State of Cabrillo and 
Portola will have become one of the 
great industrial areas of the Nation. 
This transformation, effected largely in the past ten years 
and now accelerated by total war, makes California a major 
consumer market of 7,500,000 people and a vital industrial 
as well as agricultural producer. 

Bank of America serves this modern California through 
branches in more than 300 cities and towns — through a 
branch banking system which affords an invaluable service 
and an “on-the-spot” representation to businessmen and 
bankers throughout the country. 


esl 
Hank of America 
NATIONAL {RYSTA"? ASSOCIATION 
MEMBER... FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM— FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


Main offices in two reserve cities of California ...San Francisco - Los Angeles 


Blue and gold BANK of AMERICA TRAVELERS 
CHEQUES are available through authorized banks 


and agencies. They are acceptable everywhere. Carry 
them when you iravel. 












tables and dairy products, and sells 
pluses to other Caribbean island 
Salvador, in 1940 three-fourths dep 
on coffee exports, now grows fooml 
Canal Zone troops and workers, _ 
Rica already has exported 350 tom 
foods from crops planted last year, 

Local developments. Individual ¢ 
tries developed their own programs, 




















































now has Victory gardens around hg 
schools and factories. Bolivia is eXper 
menting with high-altitude straing | 
wheat. Honduras is developing a ya 
through irrigation to grow vegetables | 
the capital. Loans to settlers permit pe. 
chase of land, seeds, cattle, poultry, by, 
ing materials and farm implements, 
Key to the success of these programs 
the available man power. In Australia, 4 
U.S. and Canada, main world food py 
ducers, man power has been drained jgy 
war industries and the armed fom 
Brazil alone among Latin-American ep. 
tries is expected to furnish troops fg 
front-line service. The other nations @ 
devote their efforts to produce crite 
materials and foodstuffs. 
Self-Sufficiency in foods is the immedi 
aim of crop programs in these countries 
However, increasing amounts of foods ar 
being exported. Brazil, formerly an ip 
porter of rice, recently authorized exper 
of 20,000 additional tons. Cuba’s 194 
sugar contract with the Commodity Credi 
Corporation calls for delivery of 4,000) 
tons compared to 3,000,000 tons this yer 
Argentina has signed a two-year meat co- 
tract with a British food mission repr. 
senting the United Nations. Like contrac 
are expected with Uruguay and Brazil. 
As a result of such exports, Latin Amer- 
ea’s favorable trade balance continues to 
increase. Balances for the first half of 
1943 are $209,000,000 compared wit 
$163,000,000 for the first half of 1942. 
In the past, Latin-American countnes 
normally had an import trade balance. One 
or a few specialized crops or resources, 
such as coffee, sugar, cocoa, bananas, oil 0 
minerals, were exported in return for foot- 
stuffs and mechanical equipment. Periods 
of prosperity alternated with acute ée- 
pressions. Only Argentina, Uruguay and 
Chile had relatively balanced economies 
Benefits to the U. S$. This country’s r 
sponsibility to replace former annual 
Hemisphere rice imports of 100,000 tons 
from the Far East is decreased by sul 
pluses in Chile, Brazil and other countries. 
Within the U.S., tropical fruits should 
become more ple ntiful. Bananas can sup 
plement shortages of other fruits. Pine- 
apples now come from Mexico. Imports of 
vegetables are increasing. More sugar and 
cocoa mean more candy and soft drinks. 
Greater Hemisphere self-sufficiency in 
food production is not expected to de- 
crease U.S.’ foreign trade. A more bal- 
anced economy in these countries cal 
support a greater volume of trade. Larget 
U.S. exports therefore can be expected. 
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the Engineering Dept. 
had given us the draw- 
ings when promised... 


the Tool Dept. 
had given us the 
tools on time... 


the Purchasing 
Dept. had given 
us the material... 


the Production 
Dept. had... 


the Order Dept. 
had... 


THE PRODUCTION CONTROL BOARD 
WITH VISIBLE INDEX ATTACHED .. - 
‘ & +” J 
wel is the Eliminator 


1 with 
942. 


Are you the fellow who sits at the top of an organization and 
catches the “if the so-and-so department had...we could" alibis? 
yuntries is the Eliminator, which, placed in these depart- 
ments, lets the “‘If-catcher"’ get some sound sleep at night. 


ane eh AeLee 


as. a 


wr food- Scheduling from receipt of order to Tooling and 
Periods Planning. 


ite de- Scheduling from Engineering ond 
y and from manufacturing departments. 
mies Scheduling and 

ry’s Te- partments from receipt to shipping. 
annual 


a Anaat ae 604 ene 
5 i 


through all de- 


Raw Materials and Sub-Contract materials from sub- 
10 tons contractor to assembly. 

yy sur- Schedulin — ' bi for the final production results in your 
intries. ° a pins plant. You are the one who has to look into the ‘‘Ifs’’. Take a few 
should Scheduling and against minutes to look into PRODUC-TROL and conserve your energy for 


an constructive executive work instead of ‘‘If"’ catching. 


PRODUC-TROL ds production 1 f “information” cannot give you the 
x n 

speeds production in icteee gull at MOOT 
over 800 War Plants. 


€ wire or write — 


What PRODUC-TROL is doing for 


= Tae en WASSELL ORGANIZATION 


A line on your letterhead brings WESTPORT, CONN. 
a “SPOTLIGHT”, illustrating the com- . 

Part of an installation of 104 PRODUC-TROL plete PRODUC-TROL line. 

boards at Worthington Pump & Machinery 

Co., Holyoke, Mass. 


ronto and Montrea 
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How’d you like to 


have him on your tail? 





his is the last picture that 
many an enemy pilot has 
lived to see... an efficient, 
deadly American plane. 

Many of these fighting planes are 
equipped with steel propellers. Be- 
fore these propellers were perfected, 
ARMCO was asked to make a strong, 
tough steel that could readily be 
welded. It was a difficult problem 
but, working with the Army and a 
leading propeller manufacturer, 
ARMCO’S Research Technicians 
solved it—by creating a more highly 
refined alloy steel. Propellers made 
from this steel are lighter, stronger, 
and can stand far more abuse. 

The Army and Navy have approved 
the use of modern special-purpose steels 
for the manufacture of all kinds of 
war equipment. These steels speed 
war production, cut down weight, 


THE AMERICAN 





save your war dollars, and frequently 
save more critical metals. 

Some day these war steels will be- 
come peace steels. And manufac- 
turers will employ these versatile 
sheet metals in fashioning even 
more attractive and efficient house- 
hold and industrial products for 
the America of tomorrow. The 
American Rolling Mill Company, 
2341 Curtis St., Middletown, Ohio. 


MODERN SHEET STEELS 
ARE SHAPING YOUR FUTURE 





ROLLING MILL COMPANY 












of the Week 


Title Reg. U.S. Pat. Of. 





Lord Louis Mountbatten’s 
ment as supreme commander of Aj 
forces in Southeastern Asia heralds 
other effort to drive the Japanese oy 
Burma and to reopen the Burma R 
as a supply line for China—no easy 

First of all, the strategists say, i 
Japanese must be cleared from the Anis 
man Islands, 150 miles off the Burne 
coast. Landings in Burma itself and effgd 
to penetrate that country by way of ij 
rivers would follow, accompanied by fig 
ing over a difficult terrain consisting ¢ 
high mountains and dense lowland junges 
The Japanese are well established gj 





* =) 
—Harris & Ewing 


LORD LOUIS MOUNTBATTEN 


have put Burma’s unusual physical char- 
acteristics to every military advantage. 

By the very nature of the country and 
of the campaign, closely interwoven open- 
tions by ground, sea and air forces are 
required. And that is where Lord Louis 
fits into the picture. He is an expert at 
such tactics. For more than a year anda 
half he was the British Chief of Combined 
Operations. In that post, he was com- 
manding officer of the famous Commande. 
But the emphasis of his job was unifying 
and integrating the work of the Navy, Ait 
Force and the Commandos for raids such 
as those at Dieppe and St. Nazaire. 

The difficulties Lord Louis faces ae 
not all those of terrain and strategy. He 
will be based in India, and getting on Wi 
the Indian Government always offers 
problems. A large army has been organized 
for him in India, largely made up of 
natives. Equipping this army has 
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Revolver parts 
shown by courtesy 
of Smith & Wesson, 
Springfield, Mass 


‘PROTECTION 
jr bmrall i joevedo 


Packaging vital Ordnance parts calls for tough, grease-and-waterproof con- 
tainers like these rugged U.S. E. heat-sealed envelopes. These special-duty 
packages defy dust and water, keep protecting oils inside, and yet weigh 


Built to Grade A standards but a fraction of an ounce. 
from papers that pass require- You'll find U.S.E. containers guarding sulfa-drugs, sutures, salt tablets, 
ments of Spec. AXS 040K. 1. toilet paper, field rations . . . Serving as packages for small parts, shipping 


Write f les and tel ie ee Tr ‘ . 
227 geo anata papers, humidity indicators . . . providing boots for rifles, case liners for 


overseas shipments and moisture-vapor-water-grease-proof containers for 
many Ordnance materials. 


your hard-to-solve protective 


packaging problems. 


6 


UNITED STATES ENVELOPE COMPANY 


Container Division 
SPRINGFIELD 2, MASSACHUSETTS 


USE proletlive packaging 


Products of United States Envelope Company include: WAR PRODUCT PACKAGING e TRANSPARENT CONTAINERS e¢ ENVELOPES 
WRITING PAPER © LINWEAVE PAPERS © NOTE BOOKS « PAPER CUPS ¢ TOILET TISSUE * PAPER TOWELS 








INT TY NG 
aati: 


The old map is rapidly being cut down—distances are 


being reduced from days or weeks to hours. 


The countries of Latin America, once our distant friends, 
are truly becoming our next-door neighbors. Inter-American 
travel wil: grow by leaps and bounds after the war. The 
vacationist will be able to swim at the glorious beaches of 
Rio on Saturday and be back at work Monday. Round trips 


on business during the week will be commonplace. 


Modern light Airliners, powered by efficient, dependable 
Jacobs Engines, will provide rapid and easy travel from the 
international airline terminals to the interiors of these coun- 


tries, opening their unlimited resources ard beauty to us all. 


All this will come after the war — but how soon it will 
come depends on how well we do our War Job NOW. 


JACOBS AIRCRAFT ENGINE CO. 
POTTSTOWN, PENNSYLVANIA, U.S.A 


been easy, and the fighting skill and & 
termination of these native troops has 
yet to be put to any large-scale tey 
When the big Burmese push begins, 
American, British and Indian forces ar 
to be combined under Lord Louis, just gs 
American, British and French troops ap 
fighting under General Eisenhower in the 
Mediterranean. Lord Louis expects tp 
select an American chief of staff. 
Lord Louis is one of his country’s mos 
popular fighting men. Tall, handsome and 
dashing in appearance, he also is credited 
with daring, courage and judgment, He 
has been in the British Navy since he was 
14 years old. Between wars, he acquired 
something of a reputation as a playboy. 
He frequented night clubs and ran back 
and forth between England and the Cop. 
tinent with Edward, then Prince of Wales, 
now Duke of Windsor, and other titled 
and moneyed companions. He is a second 
cousin of Edward and the present King 
George VI. Nevertheless, for some of his 
escapades he occasionally was in disfavor. 
But Lord Louis also found time for 
much hard work at his Navy tasks. He was 
an expert on torpedoes and submarines, 
learned to fly and studied naval commuti- 
cations. When war came, his superiors re- 
membered these things and forgot the 
playboy era. A captain, he commanded a 
flotilla of destroyers in 1940 and 1941. Two 
flagships were torpedoed under him. 
Command of the aircraft carrier Il 
lustrious followed, and then came his 
appointment as Chief of Combined Opera- 
tions. In that post, Lord Louis simul 
taneously held the ranks of vice admiral, 
lieutenant general and air marshal. Aside 
from himself, only the King and his 
brothers may wear those uniforms. 


Cline 


i eige | | 
VIL Wy 


Priority regulations prevent 
many civilian customers from 
purchasing new fire extin- 
guishers. Army, Navy, war 
production plants and 
others classed as essen- 
tial to the war effort 
must come first. Prolong 
the life of your extinguisher 
by keeping it filled and in 
first-class operating condi- 
tion. ; 
Your local Fyr-Fyter dis- 
tributor will be glad to call 
and inspect your equipment. 
If there is no distributor in 
your locality, copy mame, 
size and type of your extin- 
guisher from the nameplate. 
We will gladly send com- 
plete service information. 


THE FYR-FYTER COMPANY 
Dept. 42, Dayton 1, Ohie 
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...and somehow, home 


is closer __ 


It’s only a snapshot... dog-eared 





from constant thumbing... but to a boy on some distant hilltop, it's 


home...made real, brought nearer, by a few square inches of paper... 


When it comes to pictures, we of Pabst 
have no axe to grind. But we do know 
how much they can mean to a boy away 
from home...and—well, how long has 


it been since you sent him new pictures? 


These hints will help you to give him 
the kind of snapshots he likes best 


* You needn’t spend a lot of money. If 
you haven’t a camera, chances are 
your neighbor will be glad to lend 
you his. 


* Be sure and have your pictures made 
small enough to fit a wallet — because 
that’s where they’ll be kept! 


% Remember, the poses everyone likes 


best are informal ones — the family 
and friends out in the back yard, for 
instance. 

7. * 


Of course, if a glass or two of Pabst Blue 
Ribbon Beer happens to get into the picture 
—that’s only natural when good friends get 
together! For all over America, this great beer 
is the symbol of friendly companionship. It’s 
full-lavor blended to give you all the taste- 
tones of a complete beer. 


And whether you're taking pictures, or just 
enjoying a quiet hour of relaxation—a cool, 
frosty glass of delicious Blue Ribbon Beer 
always hits the spot! No matter where you go, 
there’s no finer beer, no finer blend, than Pabst 
Blue Ribbon. 


Kiba 
+ Blue 
Ribbon, 


crt 





Now more than ever 
A SYMBOL OF 
FRIENDLY COMPANIONSHIP 


Copr. 1943 Pabst Brewing Company, Milwaukee, Wie. 





“the Veas 
and Nays’ 


Title Reg. U.S. Pat. Of. 


Epitor’s Note: Brief letters of cp, 
ment and suggestions are invited. Thy 
not intended for publication, and thy 
with which writers desire to have om 
initials used, should be so marked, — 





No Fears of Postwar Business 


| Sir:—I read with a great deal of inter 
the article appearing in the August 6 issy 
| of your publication, entitled “Trend ¢ 
American Business.” I feel that it is oy 
only constructive, but timely, and shoul 
be read by our businessmen and mam 
facturers throughout the nation. 
I am making this statement in view¢ 
the fears expressed by so many person 
| with respect to postwar business and uw 
| employment which, to my mind, is unwa. 
ranted. I recollect that after the fir 
| World War there was not a great deal ¢ 






letup, with the exception that many ma 
who were released from the armed sen. 
ices found themselves for some time, uw 
| fortunately, without employment. Hov. 
ever, business continuously increased » 
| to 1929 when overfinancing and specuk- 
tion brought about the crash. 
After the first World War there was no 
the shortage of goods that already exis; 


Set it to size in 10 seconds 


yyy) to thread any 1” 
——_ to 2"pipe with oS ae cater aon 


Only 1 set of high speed terials for war use and the heavy destruc 


steel dies for 4 sizes of th N BHR = | ras tion of property, the moment this war is 
pipe — and they stay in a 0 over there will be a tremendous demand 

the threader. . Even with the ending of the war, which! 
hope will be in 1944, I feel that all wide 


@ No time lost changing chaser dies —1 set of chasers awaké businessmen and manufacturers wil 
in this remarkable No. 65R assures you micrometer be in a position to readjust themselves to 

«ae aye he : meet the needs for civilian goods and 
perfect threads on 1”, 1/4", 1'2" and 2” pipe by a sim- manufactured products and this without 


ple 10 second change; no extra sets of dies to bother any unnecessary delay. 

‘th. Mistak £ khold ‘ ! ; Washington, D.C. A. J. Sapat 
we. ate pees wer older sets instant y to pps Chairman, House Committee on Rules. 
size, no bushings needed. You'll like the easy floating 


* * * 
action, because power is straight line from handle to Too Many Mechanics Drafted? 
New Ricaip Cosclne chasers. A rugged steel-and-malleable tool, trouble- Sie: “Fen enemy dililed entheaia tl 
illustrates & describ . eg siggy, Mreprags ; 
RiteaID Pipe Wrenches, free, durable. As always, it pays you to ask your Sup- been withdrawn from industry by volut 


Cutters, Threaders, Vis- H - tary enlistment or the draft to expect i- 
us (caip No. 65R. : : 
es, Reamers and Screw ply ouse for the R o. 6 creased production. 


and Pipe Extractors. TL... Zien ath . 
Write for a copy nowt THE RIDGE TOOL CO. e ELYRIA, OHIO The Army kept all available officers and 


trained many more. Industry, on the cor 
trary, is expected to train men to replact 
skilled mechanics, when thousands of & 
tra skilled men are needed 
When we protest to local draft repre 
sentatives, they tell us to shut down th 
* Pp i Pp E : : machine and cancel the contracts. 
eee roe Wand We produce 120,000,000 small set screws 
a year, every one vital to increased pro 
duction. Stop drafting and enlistment of 
skilled mechanics, send home those already 
drafted, and industry will “go to town. 
Boston, Mass. G. A. M. 
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BY THE UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT 


and Production Experts, must be accurate and made on 


Full-Automatic Calculators speed up the preparation of 
ABATE 


Rules reports. These high-speed, easy-to-operate Calculators 
d? are available when applications to obtain delivery 
s have 


have been approved by the War Production Board. 


volun 


ect il- 

' Fridén Mechanical and Instructional Service is avail- 
Ts al 
: pam able in approximately 250 Company controlled Sales 
replace 


Agencies throughout the United States and Canada. 
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pom CALCULATING MACHINE CoO., INC. 


AM. 
NEWS EXECUTIVE OFFICES AND PLANT - SAN LEANDRO, CALIFORNIA, U.S.A. 
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—______ Hashington Wspers. 


Army Air Forces’ Growing Role . . . Over-All Control 
Of Oil, Gas? . . . New Power of Southern Democrats 


The reason that full recognition was 
not given to the French National 
Committee is that this country and 
Great Britain are agreed that there 
must be a military occupation of 
France to uproot Nazi influence at 
the end of the war. To recognize any 
French government would mean to 
turn over administration to it once 
France was occupied and that is not 
regarded as advisable. 


x * *® 


It is increasingly difficult to induce 
individuals to accept policy-making 
Government jobs as a result of the 
tendency to sacrifice these individuals 
if the going gets a little rough. 


x* * 


Mr. Roosevelt is so acutely sensitive 
to the attitude of Southern Demo- 
crats right now that his top aides are 
beginning to shape their thinking into 
the mold fixed by Southern leaders. 


x * * 


Sumner Welles lost out as Under Sec- 
retary of State, though he is one of the 
President's oldest personal friends and 
though his ideas on foreign affairs 
parallel those of Mr. Roosevelt, be- 
cause he failed to adjust his thinking 
to that of Southerners who may con- 
trol the 1944 Democratic convention. 


2: & @ 


It now develops that Henry Wallace 
attributes his White House rebuke 
more to the influence of Cordell 
Hull, as Secretary of State, than to 
anything else. Mr. Wallace and Mr. 
Hull, just like Mr. Welles and 
Mr. Hull, did not think alike on mat- 
ters of foreign policy. 


x * * 


Maxim Litvinov, all during his latest 
service here as Russian Ambassador, 
performed no real function because of 
his fear that anything he did or said 
might offend officials back home. The 
only importance of his leaving, so far 
as diplomatic functioning goes; was 
in the timing. 


68 


The President has decided that the 
Army is to continue its control over 
allocation and operation of land- 
based four-motored bombers and that 
the Navy air force, for the most part, 
is to be confined to operation of car- 
rier-based planes and to operation of 
other planes in close conjunction with 
the fleet. Real air power of the future 
will be under Army control. 


xx re 


Idea of a separate air force seems to 
command more White House interest 
than does the idea of a single Depart- 
ment of War in which Air would hold 
equal status with the Army and the 
Navy. That’s a long-range develop- 
ment, however, with more immediate 
interest centered on increased stand- 
ing for Army and Navy air forces. 


xx re 


James Byrnes, as head of the Office 
of War Mobilization, would like to 
be able to centralize control over gas- 
oline and fuel oil in one agency, in- 
stead of the present four or five, but 
is running into personality trouble in 
his effort. 


xr 


There’s no truth to the story that this 
country held out for an American 
commander to head up the combined 
operations that now will be directed 
by British Lord Louis Mountbatten. 
The choice always was from among 
British commanders. 


x* 


Frances Perkins, as Labor Secretary, 
was instrumental in having the State 
Department deny a passport to a 
prominent labor leader who wanted 
to visit Russia recently. 


x*r* 


Some officials quietly point out that 
a big U.S. Army may have a value 
other than for actual fighting pur- 
poses when the time comes to arrange 
peace. A nation’s power at that time 
may have as much influence as dur- 
ing the war itself. 





min J 





T. V. Soong, China’s Foreign Mip. = 
ister, flew to London with a retiny 
of aides to see Winston Churchill ang 
Anthony Eden, only to discover tha 
they had gone to Canada. Minister 
Soong then flew back and was a. 
corded honors by Mr. Churchill ang 
Mr. Roosevelt at Quebec. 


x * * 


The real reason Josef Stalin does no 
attend the Roosevelt-Churchill cop. 
ferences is that he stands to gain mor 
by staying out. By attending, hk 
would be forced to make concessions 
and would lose his ability to convince 
the Russian people that they ar 
fighting the war all by themselves 


x * * 


Marvin Jones, as Food Administra- 
tor, is refusing to become interested 
in grandiose plans for subsidies or for 
new controls as a means of stabiliz- 
ing the food situation. There’s noth- 
ing to the idea that all farmers will be 
placed under contract to produce spe- 
cific crops at a specific price. 


xk * 


Mr. Roosevelt found the speech he 
made at Ottawa a difficult one to pre- 
pare because he wanted to help Prime 
Minister, W. L. Mackenzie King, with 
an electorate that is swinging to the 
left at the same time that he wanted 
to appeal to the electorate of the U.S, 
which is swinging to the right. 


x * * 


It would not be surprising if Elmer 
Davis should resign as head of the 
Office of War Information if he con- 
tinues to enjoy limited access to the 
real sources of war information. 


x * * 


The President, when he agreed under 
pressure to give the War Labor Board 
power to impose sanctions on labor 
unions, made one condition. He in- 
sisted that any funds of unions that 
were impounded must be held “in 
escrow” so that they later might be 
returned if the situation warranted. 
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| Tn going to save tts for special ocastoms... 


| because Schenley is making War Aleohol exclusively 
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the ...no whiskey is being distilled these days 
on- 
the Only limited pre-war stocks are available of the choice whis- 


kies used in Schenley Royal Reserve. Thus you may not al- 


adet ways be able to get it, but when you do, use Schenley Royal ROYAL RESERVE 





yard , — 

es Reserve on special occasions and enjoy it that much longer. 

in- 

hat _ . rwrn - per ry me 

e BEFORE ANYTHING ELSE, BUY WAR BONDS 

t be 

ited. Blended Whiskey, 86 proof. The straight whiskies in this product are 6 or more years old; 40% straight whiskey, 60' grain neutral spirits. 
23°% straight whiskey, 6 years old. 17% straight whiskey, 7 years old. Schenley Distillers Corporation, New York City. 
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FLOWN tons of freight, hundreds 
of United Nations officials across the” 
Atlantic—and recently, Captain Joseph H. 
k 7 Hart, one of Pan American Aitways’ ace ~ 
sie tA ' pilots, broke his own record ... flew 12 times | 
| STICK TO “Saa@ a 1 across the ocean in 13 days, 15 hours! He’sa © 
CAMELS. a ' former Army pilot...and a Camel smoker 


, > a Ee for 20 years. “For steady smoking pleasure,” 
THEY VE GOT i Be PR says Captain Hart, “I'll take Camels.” And 
MORE FLAVOR. * . 


7 Captain Hart’s choice is echoed by millions 
AND THEY’RE | : J js of smokers who have found, that in mildness 


and in flavor, Camels have what it takes. 
EASY ON 


MY THROAT 





ANOTHER PRECIOUS LOAD of war 
freight is loaded aboard Captain 
Hart’s Pan American Clipper. He’s 
flown everything from engines to 
generals. Camel cigarettes have 
flown many a mile with him, too, 
for “Camels are standard equip- 
ment with me,” says Captain Hart. 


Kirst in the Service | 


With men in the Army, Navy, 
Marine Corps, and Coast Guard, 
the favorite cigarette is Camel. 





(Based on actual sales records in 
Post Exchanges and Canteens.) 





BL 
Te ae 
pete non —where cigarettes are judged . Ss 


The “T-ZONE”’—Taste and Throat—is the proving ground for 
cigarettes. Only your taste and throat can decide which ciga- 
rette tastes best to you... and how it aftects your throat. Based 
on the experience of millions of smokers, we believe Camels 
will suit your “T-ZONE” to a “T.”” Prove it for yourself. 





